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Crossroads for the 
anti-nuclear movement 


by Phil Rubio 


What Happened After Three Mile 
Island? 


All over America, people watched 
on television and saw “experts” lie, 
contradict each other, and balk at 
ordering a complete evacuation. 
They gambled on the ‘‘worst case” 
— a complete meltdown — not oc- 
curring, and balanced the radiation 
leaking out of the damaged reactor, 
with its potential long-term danger 
to all life, against the future of the 
nuclear industry, whose credibility 
would have been even more jeop- 
ardized if an emergency had been 
declared. Instead, it was merely an 
“event.” 

Yet they still had to contend 
with demonstrations not just here, 
but in Europe and Japan. The out- 
cry in this country forced the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission (NRC) 
immediately to put a freeze on op- 
erating licenses and construction 
permits for new reactors for one 
year, and, a month later, to close 
five plants it discovered were sus- 
ceptible to earthquake damage be- 
cause of faulty design. But for all 
their safety regulations, there was 
no evacuation plan, and none exists 
today. The fact that a disaster was 
avoided, although narrowly, became 
the industry’s rebuttal — it showed 
that the system did work, after all. 

The height of cynicism around 
that incident was reflected in a re- 
mayk made recently by Carl Walkse, 
president of the Atomic Industrial 
Forum, the imdustry’s major trade 
group. Public support has been re- 
stored in the nuclear industry, he 
says, because of the “resilience and 
short memory of the public.’”! 

Despite this claim, uncertainty 
and polarization of opinion con- 
tinues. News about Three Mile Is- 


land crops up frequently in the 
media. While some residents want 
TMI back ‘“‘on line,” others have 
vehemently protested the court and 
NRC rulings permitting the release 
of thousands of gallons of radio- 
active ‘cooling water’ to be 
dumped into the nearby Susque- 
hanna River, and the ventilation of 
radioactive krypton gas. 

Countless accidents and near- 
misses have occurred around the 
world since the inception of nuclear 
power — TMI was only the latest 
and one of the worst: there was 
the Fermi experimental breeder in 
Detroit, Browns Ferry reactor in 
Alabama (both near-meltdowns), 
the Churchrock, New Mexico, spill 
of a hundred million gallons in a 
radioactive mill tailings pond, and 
explosions at waste disposal sites 
in central Russia (1957) and 
France this year. The former was 
the worst in history, contaminating 
hundreds of square miles, wiping 
out all life. Ironically, it was 
hushed up both by the Russian 
government and the CIA. 


Oil, Nuclear, and the Energy Crisis 


What has happened in the last 
year to improve the political posi- 
tion of the nuclear industry? Once 
again, in the words of Carl Walkse 
(referring to the seizure of the em- 
bassy and American hostages in 
Iran by Islamic students), “I think 
the old ayatollah bailed us out.” 
But before anyone is tempted to 
curse Ayatollah Khomeini for the 
resurgence and reconsideration of 
nuclear power, consider the basis 
for this statement. (Besides doing 
the world and itself a favor by oust- 
ing the hated Shah, the February 
Revolution also shut down the four 
reactors under construction that he 
had ordered.) 

For years the U.S. has enjoyed 


relatively low oil prices and high 
consumption, both in industry and 
in consumer use (motor vehicles 
primarily), mostly of imports from 
Mideast countries the U.S. monopo- 
lies first explored and then domi- 
nated. It has always been cheaper 
to import oil than to drill for it 
here — even today we import al- 
most half our oil. 

Only the recent hikes in prices 
by the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC), begin- 
ning with the 1973-74 oil embargo, 
have forced U.S. oil companies to 
explore domestic reserves, including 
shale. 

At the same time, American oil 
companies declared a shortage, and 
long lines formed at the gas pumps. 
A skeptical public soon was ex- 
posed to evidence of a “contrived” 
shortage by these companies, and 
when one was declared in late 1978- 
early 1979 (again using the Mideast 
revolution in Iran with its oilfield 
strikes by workers, and rising OPEC 
prices), anger against the oil com- 
panies was so great that it com- 
pelled Mobil and others to take out 
a series of full-page ads to explain 
their position. Surveys at the time 
showed most Americans didn’t be- 
lieve that there was a real oil short- 
age. 


“The Old Ayatollah Bailed Us Out” 


While many of those who were 
angry at the oil companies were 
also anti-OPEC, there was beginning 
to be in the working class a wide- 
spread challenge to their produc- 
tion for profit. Yet as soon as stu- 
dents in Teheran seized the U.S. 
embassy and took 64 hostages in 
protest against the U.S. giving asy- 
lum to the hated Shah for medical 
treatment, thousands of Americans 
were in the streets with chants like, 
“Iran — take your oil and shove it.” 


Associated Press reports in the 
fall started telling of such things as 
the Energy Department’s “Iranian 
Response Plan,” and other federal 
studies that proposed, for example, 
“reopening of some nuclear power 
plants now shut down for regula- 
tory reasons, encouragement of in- 
dustries and businesses to switch to 
coal or natural gas and easing of 
clean air laws to permit this .. . re- 
moval of federal price controls on 
crude oil and gasoline, thus allow- 
ing prices to rise to discourage con- 
sumption.’”4 

Isn’t this what the oil, nuclear, 
and coal industries — the Energy 
Conglomerate — wanted all along? 
Regulations and controls are a con- 
stant headache to this conglomer- 
ate, because they represent added 
costs, which cuts into profits. 

Opponents of nukes surely know 
that nukes are not an isolated issue, 
but are connected with the whole 
energy system, which in turn is con- 
nected with the political-economic 
system. But where did the Energy 
Conglomerate get such luck, per- 
suading so many people to accept 
a lowering of the social costs of en- 
ergy (for the conglomerate — but 
higher costs for us) — relaxing clean 
air standards for coal plants, and an 
end to the NRC freeze on new reac- 
tor licenses imposed after TMI? 
Part of the answer to that question 
lies in the next section, “the Emer- 
gence of Patriotism.” But whether 
the nuclear industry in this country 
can take advantage of a changed po- 
litical environment remains to be 
seen. Utilities are not moving to- 
ward ordering new reactors; in fact 
several, including the operator af 
TMI, Met-Ed, are considering coal 
conversion. It appears that only 
massive state intervention, on the 
level of what’s happening in France, 
and in the backing for breeder tech- 
nology, will be the “bail-out,” not 
the ayatollah. 

In addition, nuclear proponents 
face not just the continuing contro- 
versy over the safety and viability 
of nuclear power, but new interest 
in the “front and back ends” of the 
fuel cycle. The “front end,” uran- 


ium mining and milling, is consid- 
ered the most dangerous, and the 
“back end,” waste disposal, hasn’t 
begun to be resolved, as wastes are 
found leaking into groundwater, 
ocean water, and possibly into the 
food chain. 


Re-Emergence of Patriotism 


The “‘Iranian crisis” was not just 
an emotional response to the 
“plight of the hostages” by Ameri- 
cans. It was something that had 
been simmering for some time: the 
rise of the ideology of national 
chauvinism in the U.S., for the first 
time since the Viet Nam war. This 
is a much more formidable foe than 
is “lack of education” about nukes 
that many in the anti-nuke move- 
ment have complained of for so 
long. 

We should have gotten a good 
idea of what was to come back in 
July of 1979 at Rocky Flats, Colo- 
rado, site of the only U.S. weapons 
plant producing plutonium triggers 
as well as the neutron bomb. 

First, one month after TMI, 
15,000 mostly young white people, 
many more of them working class 
than at any previous demonstration, 
attended an anti-nuke rally at the 
bomb plant. While this April rally 
did emphasize the disarmament is- 
sue over the local health hazard 
issue, it was clear that TMI had 
prompted more to come out than 
anticipated. 

But in the summer, with only a 
few weeks of very efficient organiz- 
ing, carpools, etc., a pro-nuclear 
rally drew 10,000 (also mostly 
white, older working people) to the 
same site. The nuclear industry for 
the first time had a visible mass 
movement of its own. This rally 
made clear links between the weap- 
ons and power questions, saying, 
“Faced by critical energy shortages, 
we must expand our output of 
nuclear-generated electricity. Faced 
by major powers seeking global 
domination, we must maintain our 
nuclear defense capabilities.’’5 

And just as the nuclear industry 
represents a synthesis of all major 


trends of capitalist development, 
this pro-nuke rally represented 
those forces which, among other 
things, had supported U.S. interven- 
tion in Viet Nam, were opposed to 
the fight for equality by people of 
color, and supported the govern- 
ment/industry position at TMI in 
declaring nukes to be safe. (In the 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, area, Met- 
Ed has organized a ‘“‘Friends of 
TMI” coalition that includes local 
labor leaders and Chambers of 
Commerce.) In short, it was a “‘pro- 
America” rally. 

It featured speakers like Peter 
Brennan, former Secretary of Labor 
under Nixon and president of the 
AFL-CIO Building and Construc- 
tion Trades in New York City. He 
can be well remembered for his part 
in organizing the pro-war ‘“‘hard- 
hat”? demonstrations of the 1960’s, 
and opposition to affirmative ac- 
tion for Black and Latino workers 
in the skilled trades. The rally orga- 
nizer is a supervisor at Rocky Flats, 
and the action was sponsored by a 
group called Citizens for Energy 
and Freedom. It had the support of 
the Steelworkers local at the plant, 
as well as the local AFL-CIO Cen- 
tral Labor Council. 

Those attending the rally are the 
kind of people irsdustry and govern- 
ment are counting on to back, if it 
becomes ‘“‘necessary,’”’ an invasion 
of Arab oil fields during some fu- 
ture embargo, or the use of emer- 
gency police powers against future 
anti-nuke demonstrators. 

Even after the observation is 
made that unions dre not equivalent 
to workers, the question still must 
be posed — how is it possible for 
“labor” to identify with ‘‘manage- 
ment” on a question of such over- 
riding social importance? The an- 
swer is to be sought in the habit of 
class collaboration conditioned by 
the participation, especially of 
white workers, in three centuries of 
genocide and land theft against the 
Native peoples, and the enslave- 
ment and continuing subjugation of 
Black people on this continent. 

The anti-nuclear movement must 
consider the prevalence of racism 


and chauvinism not merely in so- 
ciety at large, but within its own 
ranks. It is instructive to contrast 
the wide public outcry following 
TMI to the slight attention given to 
the largest accidental spill of radio- 
active materials in U.S. history — 
which occurred only four months 
later on July 19, 1979. The slurry 
of millions of gallons of radioactive 
liquids and tons of radioactive sol- 
ids from a burst tailings dam in 
Churchrock, New Mexico, has per- 
manently contaminated the Rio 
Puerco River and surrounding 
groundwater. 

The main residents of the area, 
cattle-raising Navajo people, have 
been warned not to use the river or 
their wells, in effect depriving them 
of their residence, food, and main 
_source of income. Yet, after the 
initial news splash there has been a 
media white-out. The spill has not 
been cleaned up, the groundwater 
contamination continues, the mill 
that produced the radioactive waste 
went back into production. In per- 
haps a final irony, testing of indi- 
viduals and samples from the area 
has been delayed because prece- 
dence at the nation’s few radiation 
testing centers is being given to ma- 
terials from TMI, 

There have been — and will con- 
tinue to be — demonstrations and 
protests about the Churchrock spill, 
led by Navajo and Chicano activists. 
But the international wave of pro- 
test that came after TMI was not 
duplicated even when the damage 
was greater. 

The lack of widespread protest 
over the Churchrock spill and the 
issue of uranium mining on Native 
lands is perhaps the most glaring 
weakness of a still politically im- 
mature movement. A refusal to 
examine openly the historic con- 
nection between the nuclear weap- 
ons program and the development 
of nuclear reactors; a narrow focus 
on domestic reactors, while most 
reactors are now produced for ex- 
port sdles to Third World nations; 
an inability to understand the abil- 
ity of nuclear capital to diversify 
its current nuclear-related interests, 


co-opt the emerging “alternative 
technology” field and politically 
neutralize the movement’s offen- 
sives; all these and other blindspots 
characterize a majority of the move- 
ment’s organizations and activists. 

These will have to be faced if 
success is to mean more than the 
tightening of safety regulations at 
the most closely sited reactor. To 
avoid raising the weapons issue, the 
rape of Native lands, and the right 
of Third World nations to control 
their resources, merely to try and 
get a labor speaker on a platform, is 
not just opportunist. It’s a huge 
missed opportunity. 


Solar Power and Workers’ Control 


Perhaps the most initially appeal- 
ing tendency within the aniiriuke 
movement to the young white ac- 
tivists who comprise most of it 
is the alternative technology and 
energy sources movement. While 
understandable as a way of trying 
to escape the increasing alienation 
of bourgeois society, it is not unlike 
the oft-heard worker’s dream — ‘‘to 
be my own boss.” That’s possible 
for a few, in both cases, but not 
even an option for all. 

The most obvious mistake by 
this tendency is to look at energy 
development (such as solar) in non- 
political terms, either the extreme 
anti-technology position, or the 
naive assumption that ‘they, can’t 
buy the sun” (‘“‘they”’ being the en- 
ergy monopolies). The latter posi- 
tion says that solar is unfeasible for 
big business because it’s unprofit- 
able, because supposedly it can’t 
be exploited. 

As Steve Zeluck points out, ‘“‘To 
start with, capitalists need not own 
the sunlight to be able to charge for 
it. They do not charge for coal be- 
cause they own it. The cost of coal 
arises from the fact that labor is 
involved in making coal available to 
society — otherwise coal would, 
like air, be a free good. The same 
for sunlight. . . . It is this under- 
standing of the contradiction be- 
tween private cost and social cost 
(an expression of the contradiction 


between social production and pri- 
vate appropriation) which is at the © 
root of our differences with so ` 
many ecologists.’ i 

Even in two of the most politi- 
cally conscious expressions of pro- 
solar energy, we find contradic- 
tions. In an article by Denis Hayes, 
written before he headed the Solar 
Energy Research Institute (SERI), a 
government-funded agency, we see 
some international implications. 

On the one hand he recognizes, 
“It is, rather, to acknowledge that 
new energy sources do not consti- 
tute simple technical fix to the 
world’s most difficult social and 
economic problem: the uneven dis- 
tribution of wealth. Consequently, 
if profound social change does not 
accompany the introduction of 
biogas plants, windmills, or photo- 
voltaics (solar), only the rich will 
have energy. The wedge driven into 
the income gap as a result may 
lead to a more painful readjustment 
later.”” In other words, it may not 
be enough to stop the revolution of 
people who have had enough of 
poverty, starvation, and oppression. 

But these are ironic words when 
compared to this earlier statement: 
“In developing gentle, sustainable 
energy sources, the Third World 
and the industrial world can be of 
mutual assistance, even as’ each in- 
dependently pursues its own self- 
interest. .. . Widespread use of solar 
equipment in the Third World, 
where it is already cost-effective 
would have positive effects in the 
industrial nations. ... With the rap- 
id reductions in costs that assembly 
lines could bring, decentralized so- 
lar devices would find ever more ap- 
plications fn rich lands and poor 
alike. Such a state of economic af- 
fairs is so manifestly in the interest 
vof the industrial world that it war- 
rants granting Third World custom- 
ers subsidies on early orders. 
France, aware of this fact and eager 
to attract large orders, is now mar- 
keting a subsidized solar irrigation 
pump throughout the Third 
World.’ 

In a world characterized by un- 
equal development and unequal ex- 


change, there is no such thing as 
“mutual assistance” between the 
industrialized countries and the 
Third World. And when you talk 
about “solar equipment being al- 
ready cost-effective’ in the Third 
World, and the “rapid reductions 
in costs’? from assembly lines 
(which of course would be much 
cheaper than in the West), you get 
a picture not much different from 
what we have today. The only dif- 
ference is that nukes are inherently 
dangerous, while solar is not. 

Under present social conditions, 
Filipinos could slave in a factory 
making heliostats for solar power 
plants for low wages, and walk 
home at night to their huts by the 
new school built for foreign tech- 
nicians’ children employing solar 
panels, Nothing is “gentle” in the 
hands of the imperialists. 


As Hayes himself points out, 
“Just six countries — India, Brazil, 
Mexico, Argentina, South Korea, 
and Taiwan — use half of all elec- 
tricity consumed by 110 developing 
nations. . . . If service spreads as ex- 
pected at about 1 per cent per year, 
three-fifths of the rural residents of 
the Third World will still be without 
electricity at the century’s end.’ 
Oddly enough, those six countries 
share some things in common: bru- 
tal, repressive dictatorships, nuclear 
technology (Brazil, South Korea, 
India, the latter of which already 
has bomb capability), and a grow- 
ing industrial output center for the 
West, as well as a market for con- 
sumer goods. 

As for the idea of solar assembly 
lines here in the U.S., the Midnight 
Notes Collective sums it up best: 
“At this moment, capital is obvi- 
ously testing out two possible fu- 
tures: a risky, capital-intensive nu- 
clear future and a labor-intensive, 
low energy version. Neither is very 
tempting, though there will always 
be, after the priority is set, a com- 
bination of both. The choice we are 
offered is one between cancer and 
misery. The ‘loyal opposition’ to 
capital within the anti-nuclear 
movement seems to accept such a 
blackmail and is campaigning for 
the ‘misery’ version: ‘solar jobs,’ 
conservation, and ‘labor-intensive’ 
production. In this sense, they are 
‘educating’ the masses, but they face 
the same problem that dominant 
capital faces with its cancer option. 
Imposing labor-intensive produc- 
tion on a working class that has 
been fighting around the refusal of 
work is as hopeless as the search for 
responsible high capital-intensity 
workers. However, if we are not 
able to reject the choice between 
cancer and misery, we will surely 
get both.”10 

The authors of No Nukes do 
show some recognition of the capi- 
talist exploitation of solar. They 
quote Brian Martin’s critique of 
Amory Lovins’ “soft path”: “My 
basic conclusion is that a slow tran- 
sition to a combination of hard and 
soft technologies is possible, in 


which the soft components are in- 
troduced in such a way as to main- 
tain private control over the design 
of society.” 1! 

They further show how compa- 
nies acquiring solar heat patents in- 
clude Mobil Oil, General Electric, 
General Motors, Martin Marietta, 
DuPont, Boeing, and United Air- 
craft, and companies developing so- 
lar cells include General Electric, 
Westinghouse, and Bell Tele- 
phone.!? But their “strategies for 
change” underestimate the enemy 
— it will not sit by while it is lob- 
bied to death. “Consumers can also 
lobby their legislators for the kinds 
of tax breaks . . . that make com- 
mercial solar equipment more af- 
fordable. . . . Another possibility is 
that utilities would themselves dis- 
tribute, lease, or sell solar systems 
and insulation to rate-payers. . 
Existing municipal entities like 
water departments could install so- 
lar technologies, as is being done in 
California. City governments can 
create solar co-ops . . . leasing pro- 
grams by manufacturers . . . (and 
finally) some people are opposing 
outside corporate control of energy 
by turning to locally controlled 
power production and distribu- 
tion.” !3 

The problem with all of these 
“solutions” is not that they are im- 
possible — to some extent they all 
are possible. Not only could solar 
be developed under capitalism, even 
along the lines they suggest, it could 
be developed alongside present 
technologies, as Brian Martin says, 
like nuclear, oil, and coal. But it 
will be on their terms. The last item 
they suggest, “‘publicly-controlled 
utilities,” will never occur in a 
meaningful way short of an upris- 
ing. If they are talking about ‘‘na- 
tionalization,” that is, taking away 
private control from any industry, 
this is state, not peoples’, control. 
For another thing, utilities are still 
one of the most efficient industries 
in this country, and given the gov- 
ernment’s pattern of nationalizing 
those “‘in trouble,” it’s not likely to 
happen here. 

By failing even to raise the de- 


: mand for workers’ control, they are 
not likely to attract the most ad- 
vanced workers, but will assuredly 
continue to be allied with trade un- 
ionists who consider themselves the 
“loyal opposition” to capital (the 
UAW’s Fraser, IAM’s Winpisinger, 
etc.). “The capitalist system forms 
a unity: exploitation in one place 
can result in profits in another 
place. This would also certainly be 
the case in the solar industry. The 
solar workers would do the shit 
work and the companies (e.g., steel 
companies which produce sheet 
metal) would make the profits. 
(Harvey) Wasserman’s cry for a ‘la- 
bor-intensive’ deyelopmert means 
nothing more than offering capital 
a new source of human work, a new 
source of exploitation.” !4 

It is important to support the 
idea of demonstrating the viability 
of alternative sources of energy. 
Their development was in response 
to capitalist development of nuclear 
and is progressive. However, the 
danger exists of their being turned 
into their opposite, from a technol- 
ogy that can be beneficial to one 
that exploits. It is capital’s tenden- 
cy to do this with all “reforms.” 

But simply proclaiming ‘‘people’s 
control of energy” does not offer a 
clear idea of how change will come 
about, or who or what will be the 
motive force to change society and 
the way we manage energy. This is 
evidenced by No Nukes authors’ 
solutions: “lobbyigg, pressure, ete.” 
Most working people don’t see this 
as viable, in fact, the trend is for 
people to be less involved in tradi- 
tional politics, staying home on 
election day, etc., in protest or 
disillusionment. 

For capitalism, we exist as labor 
power, and the capitalists’ tendency 
has been to try either to reduce the 
cost of this labor power (and in- 
crease profit), or to tie higher wages 
to greater productivity. The work- 
ing person’s only everyday outlets 
for frustration are the grievance and 
the petition. Her union is a defense 
against capital, but it is also incor- 
porated into capital, and becomes 
an instrument in her exploitation. 


She expects it to protect her, while 
management also demands that it 
help keep labor peace. j 
While fleeting and sporadic, 
working people do get a glimpse of 
change when they participate in 
action — a ghetto uprising, a wild- 
cat or slowdown at work, an occu- 
pation of a corporate or utility of- 
fice — that is self-organized by 
workers. They may also support 
ideas for ‘‘more jobs through solar,’ 
but those who now work increas- 
ingly resist work itself. That’s not 
because they’re lazy, but because 
they are driven to produce more of 
what is ulready alienated from 
them, namely the thing they pro- 
duce as well as their labor power. 
We don’t believe in promising a 
nuclear-free future under capitalism 
(or some “benign” form of it) to 
workers. It is just not possible, be- 
cause nukes are “rational”? under 
capitalism. We don’t believe in 
“selling” a plan to the working class 
that promises more -jobs — and 
more misery as well as the same 
boss. Solar by itself is just a tech- 
nology. The working class must 
control it, or be exploited by it. 
Our alternative is‘to demonstrate 
to workers the embryo of socialism 
embodied in everyday acts of re- 
sistance, especially periods of up- 
surge, where workers reject their’ 


wage-labor status and affirm them- ‘ 


selves as producers of society. 


The distrust that lingers among“ 


many working people since TMI is 
not just for nukes themselves, but 
for the utilities, the government, 
and the corporations that build 
them. It is a good opportunity to 
show that nukes are a part of capi- 
talism,‘and that both must go. Solar 
and other alternative forms must 
be argued for in the context :of 
changed social relations, because 
according to the latest polls, most 
people already accept the idea of 
increased solar energy. Once again, 
the challenge is mainly from those 
who favor nuclear as part of ‘‘ener- 
gy independence,” in other words, 
“making America strong,” tied to 
national chauvinism and trust in 
the system to “make it safe.” 


The Illusion of Non-Viglence 


Despite a long-standing resist- 
ance, an issue that has faced the 
anti-nuke movement since it moved 
beyond the stage of intervention at 
siting hearings is now before it. It 
has been forced into the debate by 
recent events at’ Seabrook, New 
Hampshire, and Burnham, New 
Mexico, where, in altogether differ- 
ent circumstances, the term “energy 
war” became more than metaphor. 

It is difficult to argue the whole 
question of non-violence in the 
antinuke movement. Like many 
other things, it has not been open 
to debate, but taken as a “given.” 
Social movements past and present 
have used non-violence as one tactic 
among many. But in the anti-nuke 
movement there is a strong commit- 
ment to ideological pacifism. The 
fact that this tendency survived the 
civil rights and anti-war era of the 
’60’s, and the brutal repression that 
came down on certain segments of 
those movements, particularly the 
Black movement, is a tribute to the 
flexibility of capital in dealing with 
white dissent, especially its ‘loyal 
opposition” in the liberal/left com- 
munity. 

‘There has even been a tendency 
to blame the victims of police and 


“state violence in the ’60’s, as “‘pro- 


voking” violence ‘from those quar- 
ters — and ‘this time we’ll make 
sure we don’t do that.” Failure to 
learn from the recent past will leave 
the movement unprepared for in- 
evitable repression, as the move- 
ment and the state both escalate 
their struggle. Before discussing the 
present debate around non-violence, 
it would be useful to look at the 
origins of the philosophy and uses 
in social movements, of the past, in 
particular India ‘and ‘the civil rights 
movement in the U.S. 


Gandhi's Legacy 


The key element to Gandhi’s 
satyagraha, or non-cooperation, is 
its roots in Hindu religion. This can 
in turn be extrapolated to any other 
religion in the world that teaches 

(continued on page 37) 


ITALIAN REVOLUTIONARY 


These articles on the revolutionary movements in Italy have a dual 
purpose, and partly for this reason they tend to fall somewhat short of 
complete success in both respects. The first aim is to familiarize our U.S. 
readers with the backgrounds of those movements and some of their 
significant debates. The second is to enter those debates with critical 
commentary. Many of the issues in these debates are as pressing in the 
United States as they are in Europe, yet the debate on them has not even 
begun here yet. 

Since it is not possible for me to know the extent to which the materials 
available in English are truly representative of these movements, all of my 
remarks must be considered, to a certain extent, provisional. I am also 
aware that my necessarily schematic treatment tends to portray Autonomia 
Operaia as more politically unified and cohesive than it actually is. 

Jt will be obvious to readers that a great deal more could have been 
written about certain disagreements with these various revolutionary 
currents in Italy. In some cases the sketchiness was deliberate, especially 
in areas where similar political lines have been argued by others more fully 
in English. These will be debated on their merits in future issues of Urgent 
Tasks; meanwhile, there is little point in debating less complete versions 
that happen to exist in partial translations from Italian. 

Despite these flaws, I feel relatively confident of my overall conclusions: 
that none of the movements seem fully to grasp the duality of working 
class consciousness, and the importance of understanding reformism and 
opportunism not only as weapons of bourgeois rule, but also as real contra- 
dictions within the proletariat. (This is especially ironic in the land of 
Antonie Gramsci.) Revolutionary strategies fail to the extent they miss this 
essential point, in part because they then elevate tactical considerations to 
the level of strategy, and movements split over secondary concerns that 
they consider matters of principle. 

There are indeed matters of principle involved, however. The reason why 
armed struggle must always be politically subordinate to mass activity, at 
least in the strategic sense, is because it is only in the course of the 
autonomous self-activity of the proletariat that this contradiction is 
transcended, as workers learn to view themselves as having the potential to 
rule society themselves. The only reasonable theoretical Marxist justifica- 
tion for elevating guerrilla warfare to the level of revolutionary strategy 
would be in situations where, for one reason or another, the proletariat 
is too weak, numerically, militarily, or ideologically, to rule society in its 
own hame. On the other side of the argument, though, the workers’ 
movement must never reject, in principle, any method of struggle, and it 
certainly seems proven that the military aspect of the class struggle is 
too often underestimated by revolutionaries in the industrial countries. 


The politics of armed 
Struggle in Italy 


by Ken Lawrence of their theoretical journal, Ripen- 


ing of Time (number 12), to “Italy: 
Documents of Struggle.” 

The magazine begins with a use- 
ful, short, two-part history of Ita- 
ly’s revolutionary movement from 


The Irish comrades of Revolu- 
tionary Struggle have performed a 
valuable service to us all by devot- 
ing nearly the entire current issue 
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World War II through 1978. The 
rest is a collection of excerpts from 
recent documents of various Italian 
revolutionary organizations, trans- 
lated and published in English for 
the first time. Thus, unlike the very 
few other English-language editions 
of recent Italian revolutionary writ- 
ing, this collection strives to share 
with us the debate on the revolu- 
tionary left, rather than to promote 
a particular organization or political 
line. 

Apparently the Italian comrades, 
despite their precarious conditions 
of illegality, are quite long-winded 
in their polemics. This has meant 
that the 60 or so pages of fine print 
in Ripening of Time devoted to the 
actual documents were not really 
sufficient, and the editors were 
compelled by their space limitation 
to cut them severely — at times this 
makes the debate difficult to fol- 
low. Even so, it is worth the trouble 
to read them carefully. 

The first document in the collec- 
tion, “Initial Phase of Armed Strug- 
gle in Italy,” was written by three 
former members of Nuclei Armata 
Proletari (NAP — Armed Proletari- 
an Nuclei) in December 1977, after 
that organization had ceased to 
function. Under the circumstances 
it is an incomprehensibly arrogant 
statement. Thus, despite the fact 
that their organization had been 
completely smashed by the state 
after just three, years’ existence, 
they refer to ‘‘armed struggle as the 
only strategically valid revolution- 
ary option”? [page 16] and later 
“the successful assertion of armed 
struggle for communism as the only 
possible revolutionary strategy” 
{page 17] as though these assump- 
tions were virtually self-evident, re- 
quiring little or no proof. 

Some of the statements in this 
article, when juxtaposed, reveal the 
most muddle-headed thinking one 
can find among revolutionaries. To 
illustrate: the NAP comrades quote 
approvingly from a 1975 Red Bri- 


LEFT 


gades resolution, ‘‘Our task is politi- 
cal disarticulation ... ,” [page 20] 
as though it summarizes a revolu- 
tionary strategy for the current 
epoch, yet they are able to refer in 
passing to “‘the factory ... whose 
strategic importance goes far be- 
yond the mere seizure of power by 
the proletariat.” [page 18] The 
“mere”? seizure of power by the 
proletariat! Yet at the same time 
they make light of the act of rev- 
olution, they fail to say why 
the workers should concern them- 
selves with such a trifle in anv case 

Although the NAP experience is 
hardly compelling evidence of the 
virtues of armed struggle, and the 
fact that the authors of this piece 
don’t even seem to be aware of that 
weakness in their argument, the 
document is useful for an under- 
standing of the political origin and 
development of the armed move- 
ment in Italy: 


. . . [In 1974 there was] a definite 
crisis of the extra-parliamentary 
groups — ever more clearly they 
were incapable of making a revolu- 
tionary response to the strategic 
needs of the class struggle and to 
the most immediate struggles of the 
most militant layers of the prole- 
tariat.... 

In 1972/73 the mass movement of 
proletarian prisoners reached a very 
severe level of confrontation; re- 
volts and mass demonstrations 
came one after the other, almost al- 
ways ending up in injuries, convic- 
tions, beatings, transfers, sometimes 
even deaths. It was clear to the 
most conscious vanguards that no 
reformist approach or desire could 
change the nature of the absolute 
oppression of prisoners. The one 
chance for the movement to defend 
and develop itself was in resisting 
the armed attack of the powers, 
building a new level of conscious- 
ness and an armed initiative; it 
could only do this by inserting its 
own struggle within a general pro- 
ject of armed struggle. 

Naturally Lotta Continua, up to 

(continued on page,29) 


Red Brigades document 


The document we publish here in English for the first time is a Red Bri- 
gades communique issued after BR’s attack on the headquarters of the 
Christian Democrats in Piazza Nicosia, Rome, on May 3, 1979. 

Some comrades in Europe have interpreted that action and this docu- 
ment as an implied political criticism of one BR section, the group that 
ordered the execution of Aldo Moro a year earlier, by another. A different 
analysis accompanied its publication, however. 

The document was published in the first issue of Metropoli (June 1979), 
which was suppressed by the Italian police as some members of its editorial 
committee were jailed on charges comparable to those leveled against the 
Autonomia comrades arrested the previous April 7. (Some copies of Me- 
tropoli did circulate, however, so the second issue was confiscated by police 
before it could go to press.) 

In an accompanying commentary Paulo Virno, one of the jailed Me- 
tropoli editors, wrote that the BR action at Piazza Nicosia 

signaled a turning point with respect to the entire political-military 
experience of the Red Brigades, including the Via Fani incident 
[the kidnapping of Aldo Moro]. What has occurred is the progres- 
sion, consciously pursued, from an operative terrorist “model” to a 
guerrilla one. The latter involves a high level of social cooperation, 
a freedom of movement in enemy territory, a capacity to cope with 
a multiplicity of variables in the course of action: all factors evi- 
denced in the events of May 3. 
This year, however, BR has suffered grave setbacks as the police have cap- 
tured and “turned” a leading BR cadre, Patrizio Peci. The resulting arrests 
are said to have crippled BR organizations in Turin and Genoa, and the BR 
leadership has said that Peci’s betrayal has “wounded ‘us near the heart.” 
It is not yet possible to determine the extent to which these reverses will 


affect BR’s political course, but its military actions are continuing. 


On May 3, at 9:30 a.m., an 
armed unit of our organization oc- 
cupied, searched, and destroyed the 
Christian Democratic headquarters 
at Piazza Nicosia. Within this locale 
had been housed the Committee 
for Rome, the Regional Committee, 
the School Commission and the 
center for electoral propaganda of 
Spes, in a word, this band of assas- 
sins’ principal operating base for 
Rome and Latium. They had hoped 
to protect themselves against a pro- 
letarian attack by the regular pres- 
ence of an armed cop, but this 
didn’t help them. He was overcome 
and disarmed. Just as the interven- 
tion of the killers of Delta 19, 
spearhead of the First District, 
didn’t help them. Never again will 
they terrorize and shoot down any- 
one who has the misfortune to 


come under their fire. This time 
they found the revolutionary forces 
in their way! The attack eliminated 
one of the most important fortified 
structures in Rome, as it took place 
very close to the principal govern- 
ment centers of the State (Senate, 
House of Representatives, Execu- 
tive). It demonstrated once again 
that NO OBJECTIVE, NO MAT- 
TER HOW WELL PROTECTED 
MILITARILY, IS BEYOND THE 
POSSIBILITY OF ATTACK BY A 
GUERRILLA FORCE. 

The action, in its military com- 
plexity, in the number of comrades 
involved, in the _ politico-military 
capability demonstrated, was once 
again the work of a political van- 
guard, formed in the working class 
and proletarian struggles of our 
country, which has been able to 


transform the shortcomings of com- 
rades working in isolation into the 
collective ability to confront vic- 
toriously any objective whatsoever. 
This capability can be synthesized 
in the single word: ORGANIZA- 
TION. That is, MILITARY AND 
TECHNICAL PROBLEMS CAN BE 
SOLVED ONLY WITHIN A COR- 
RECT CONCEPTION OF THE 
BUILDING OF THE REVOLU- 
TIONARY ORGANIZATION. 

To the imbeciles who accuse us 
of “headline grabbing’ we reply 
that the effectiveness of the blows 
struck against the enemy is not 
measured by the amount of paper 
used by the hack writers of counter- 
revolutionary psychological war- 
fare, but by the quality of the revo- 
lutionary organization these actions 
develop, and the level of disruption 
they produce. These and only these 
are the criteria for evaluating prop- 
erly the correctness or incorrectness 
of every action of the class struggle. 
There are no such things as low or 
high levels of action; there are only 
correct or incorrect actions. 

Another important consideration 
concerns the armed henchmen of 
the counter-revolution. We find it 
important to understand clearly 
that beneath the uniform are con- 
cealed centuries of poverty, exploi- 
tation and ignorance, but we know 
likewise that that cannot absolve 
anyone. We make a single distinc- 
tion: the armed servants of the Im- 
perialist State are all playing objec- 
tively a counter-revolutionary role; 
among them, however, are the spe- 
cial squads, the DIGOS, the opera- 
tive detachments of the Carabinieri, 
who subjectively assume responsi- 
bility for the defense of the inter- 
ests of the bourgeoisie. In fact, the 
commitment they give to this role 
is generously recognized by the 
State through an economic, discipli- 
nary and normative treatment that 
leaves them perceptibly better off 
than the rest of the military. In 
these circumstances, we say to all 
of them “‘change your profession,” 
but we remind those who have not 
yet taken our suggestion that there 
are many ways of avoiding an active 
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The Real Terrorists 


This is the declaration 
of Dominico Jovine, one 
of 61 workers fired by 
Fiat: 


I am a communist 
worker, militant of the 
Red Brigades. The arms 
found in my house belong 
to my organisation. I was 
holding them for safekeep- 
ing. As I am part of the 61 
workers sacked because 
they were suspected of ter- 
rorism, my membership of 
the Red Brigades is a 
strong argument against 
those who go on and on 
about the isolation of the 
armed organisations from 
the working class. I have 
always struggled in my fac- 
tory. . . . I have chosen 
freely to take up arms 
against the bourgeoisie, at 
the same time as other 
worker-comrades to liber- 
ate my class from wage 
labour. It is not us who are 
terrorists. Terrorists are 
those who have trans- 
formed society into a large 
extermination camp. Civil 
war takes place between 
people like myself and the 
terrorists. And that’s why 
the State is going to lose. 


reprinted from 
May 31, 1980. 


Rebel, 


commitment to carry out orders re- 
ceived. Our conduct has been con- 
sistent: those who have surrendered 
to the Revolutionary Forces (FR) 
have had their lives spared; those 
who have opposed the FR with 
arms have been annihilated. One 
last consideration regarding the 
over-fed tradesmen who play at 
making war: let them consider 
carefully before assuming the role 
of self-appointed judges and sher- 
iffs, it could truly be the last choice 
they make. The excuse of “carrying 
out orders from above” has no 
validity for them either, 


Comrades, the nature of the Im- 
perialist State, in the course of this 
past year, has been revealed once 
and for all. The plan that the impe- 
rialist bourgeoisie is seeking to im- 
pose has been shown to the prole- 
tarian masses in its unmistakable 
meaning: ferocious counter-revolu- 
tion. And it is in the nature of 
things that the movement of prole- 
tarian struggles has offered its firm 
resistance to the counter-revdlu- 
tionary project, to the plan for re- 
structuring imperialism. The service 
workers (maritime, hospital, trans- 
port), the working class (Alfa- 
South, Fiat in Cassino and Mirafi- 
ori), those excluded from the pro- 
duction process, the marginal peo- 
ple dispossessed of everything, have 
been able to find in a thousand 
forms of struggle and autonomous 
organization the ability to oppose 
the restructuring of capital, to place 
themselves outside of, and in oppo- 
sition to, trade union collaboration, 
reaffirming their own immediate 
and strategic needs, reaffirming the 
demand for communism. This is the 
new reality of the confrontation of 
classes, In its irreversible crisis, the 
bourgeoisie turns on the proletariat 
to strangle it; the rigid restructura- 
tion imposed by the multinationals 
no longer allows any margin for re- 
formist mystification, which boils 
down to active collaboration with 
every maneuver against the prole- 
tariat, against its needs and interests 
(the high priests of the unions and 
the Berlinguerists give us sufficient 
proof of this). On the other hand, 
every struggle, every working class 
demand which goes beyond these 
limits or which, in simpler terms, 
the bourgeoisie cannct utilize for 
its own purposes, becomes objec- 
tively a revolutionary struggle, the 
expression of an antagonistic pow- 
er; it becomes the mortal enemy. 
The entire organization of the Im- 
perialist State is hurled against this 
new reality of the Revolutionary 
Movement, against the class strata 
that dare to resist, whatever may be 
the point of departure for their rev- 
olutionary initiative, even if only 

(continued on page.35) 


Autonomia Operaia and 
the lost vision 


Members of Autonomia in Milan, 1977. 


by Ken Lawrence 


The availability of a substantial 
collection of Autonomia Operaia 
(AO) documents in English transla- 
tions makes possible a more confi- 
dent and extensive critique of its 
development and its politics than 
can be applied here to the Italian 
armed clandestine organizations. 

The best-known theoretician of 
AO, Toni Negri, has received con- 
siderable notoriety since his April 7, 
1979, arrest, along with several 
others, on charges of complicity in 
the Red Brigades’ (BR) kidnapping 
and execution of Aldo Moro. Be- 
cause it is such an obvious frameup 
— Negri and BR have been political 
opponents for years — prominent 
intellectuals and militants in many 
countries have protested to the Ital- 
ian government and have demanded 
that Negri and the others be freed. 
I traveled to Italy last year to assist 
the campaign to free the April 7 
political prisoners. 

The Italian state’s attack on Ne- 
gri has greatly enhanced his reputa- 
tion as a serious and original Marx- 
ist thinker.” Unfortunately, Negri’s 
writings do not live up to his repu- 
tation. 


In his best-known work, ‘‘Domi- 
nation and Sabotage,’” Negri man- 
ages in one instance to misread and 
misuse Marx so thoroughly as to 
disgrace himself. He quotes, sternly 
and approvingly, this: 


Crime, through its constantly new 
methods of attack on property, 
constantly calls into being new 
methods of defense, and so it is as 
productive as strikes for the inven- 
tion of machines. 


Unfortunately for Negri’s reputa- 
tion (and for his sense of humor), 
this is drawn from a satirical essay 
entitled “Apologist Conception of 
the Productivity of All Profes- 
sions.” It is difficult to believe 
that Negri actually read the two- 
page article before extracting his 
excerpt, because Marx’s purpose is 
unmistakeable from the beginning.’ 


To be sure, Toni Negri’s politics 
will not stand or fall on his defec- 
tive funnybone, but his tendency 
to mystify and inflate common- 
place concepts is a serious problem. 
In this same article he beats his 
breast about AO’s so-called strat- 
egy, the refusal of work: 


More than any other single watch- 
word of the communist movement, 
the refusal of work has been con- 
tinually and violently outlawed, 
suppressed and mystified by the 
traditions and the ideology of so- 
cialism. 


Yet, when it comes to defining 
what this ‘“‘strategy’’ is, Negri’s 
italics conceal a fairly ordinary and 
traditional notion: 


The refusal of work is first and 
foremost sabotage, strikes, direct 
action. 


In my opinion, these shrill readings 
fail to deliver their theoretical 
promise. Nonetheless they serve an 
essential political purpose in their 
own context, where working-class 
politics traditionally has meant the 
Communist Party and where social- 
ism has meant the state. ‘‘Autono- 
my” itself is the movement’s key 
slogan, meaning ‘‘independent 
working class politics” — independ- 
ent of the PCI, independent of the 
state, independent of the official 
labor movement. 

These methods of struggle that 
the Autonomous movement con- 
siders so important are definitely 
subversive to the hegemony of the 
CPs and the unions, as well as dis- 
ruptive to public order and decen- 
cy, but they do not by themselves 
constitute revolution — Negri and 
his colleagues to the contrary. . 

I think one reason the AO strat- 
egy falls short is because it views 
the enemy institutions, —the PCI 
and the unions especially—purely as 
agencies of capitalist domination, 
rather than as a reflection of the 
contradiction within the working 
class itself. For AO “autonomy” is 
not a strategy for transcending the 
duality of the proletariat’s con- 
sciousness of itself, but a way of 
directing it at an external enemy. 
But the internal enemy is the diffi- 
cult and decisive one, and work 
refusal tactics are not enough to 


defeat him. It is the affirmative 
exercise of class power—at first, 
dual power—that teaches the pro- 
letariat to view itself as a potential 
ruling class; this must be the 
authentic aim and meaning of 
autonomy. 


The AO “strategy’? has been 
kicking around the Italian move- 
ment for some time. The earliest 
evidence of it in the translated ma- 
terial is the 1965 article, ‘“The 
Strategy of Refusal” by Mario 
Tronti, who has since found his po- 
litical home in the Communist Par- 
ty. The first portion of that essay 
I read as a string of banalities, but 
by‘ the end he manages to reject 
Marxism altogether: 


The working class point of view 
has no interest in defining the re- 
volts. and upheavals of the past as 
“revolutions.” Furthermore, to 
hearken back to a set of “‘historical 
precedents” which are supposed to 
anticipate and prefigure the present 
movements of the workers — this 
is always reactionary, always a con- 
servative force acting to block the 
present movement and control it 
within the limited horizons of those 
who control the course of history 
today, of those who therefore con- 
trol the development of society. 
Nothing is more alien to the work- 
ing class point of view than the op- 
portunistic cult of historical con- 
tinuity; nothing more repugnant 
than the concept of ‘‘tradition.”’ 
Workers recognize only one conti- 
nuity — that of their own, direct 
political experiences; one sole tra- 
dition — that of their struggles.® 


A year earlier, in an article which 
may have prefigured Tronti’s subse- 
quent political choice, he offered a 
bold defense of opportunism: 


Today the strategic viewpoint of 
the working class is so clear that we 
wonder whether it is only now 
coming to the full richness of its 
maturity. It has discovered (or re- 
discovered) the true secret, which 
will be the death sentence on its 
class enemy: the political ability 
to force capital into reformism, and 
then to blatantly make use of that 
reformism for the working class 
revolution. 
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Yet these early writings are shame- 
lessly offered as AO’s theoretical 
forebears, at least by its English- 
speaking sympathizers. (But we can 
safely assume that many of the 
points that receive only sketchy 
treatment in the translated material 
are undoubtedly extensively elabor- 
ated in Italian texts that have not 
yet appeared in English.) 

One theme that AO shares in 
common with many of the armed 
movements and other European 
revolutionaries is the theory of 
“capitalist | restructuration,” in 
which capital, in order to combat 
the effects of the falling rate of 
profit, 


faces the inescapable necessity of 
undertaking a process of planned 
action designed to strike directly at 
the composition of the working 
class. But this is built not simply on 
control of the cycle, but gives first 
priority to decomposing the cycle 
and reconfiguring it in a form suit- 
able for the urgent requirements of 
command. In other words, the pri- 
mary characteristic objective of re- 
structuration is to achieve a new set 
of class divisions via a dis-articula- 
tion of the cycle of capital. 


To me this sounds very similar to 
a line of argument about automa- 
tion and cybernetics common here 
in the fifties and sixties, which Mar- 
tin Glaberman answered quite well: 


The whole problem of automation 


cannot be gone into. But most of 
what has been written, from the 
right as well as from the left, is 
based on ignorance and misunder- 
standing. It is concerned entirely 
with the question of unemploy- 
ment and has given rise to all sorts 
of theories about the imminent dis- 
appearance of the industrial work- 
ing class or to theories of a new 
type of class struggle between the 
employed and the unemployed. All 
of this assumes that capitalism carf 
automate at will and can overcome 
the falling rate of profit and the 
shortage of capital. The actual de- 
cline in the size of the working class 
in the fifties was reversed in the six- 
ties. The increase in productivity 
has been greatest in utilities and 
communications (with substantial 
automation) and agriculture (no 
automation at all but a great in- 
crease in mechanization, chemical 
application and biological sciences) 
followed by mining (mechanization 
rather than automation). The in- 
crease in productivity in manufac- 
turing was slightly below the na- 
tional average and even further be- 
low the increase in productivity 
that took place in manufacturing in 
the decade following World War I 
with the introduction of the assem- 
bly line and the endless-chain drive. 

The spokesmen for management 
argue that automation in the long 
run increases jobs. The spokesmen 
for labor argue that automation de- 
creases jobs. And in this way both 
of them avoid any discussion of 
why capitalism, under any form of 
technological advance, produces, as 
Marx insisted, an ever-growing army 


Fiat Mirafiori plant, Turin. 


of permanently unemployed. ... 

What is involved in industry after 
industry is not simply the replacing 
of men by automated machines but 
the discarding of men, the moving 
of others and the bringing of still 
others into the industrial working 
class and the reorganization of the 
work process. Huge masses of capi- 
tal have been destroyed. 11 


Glaberman, of course, noticed 
the same proletarian response to 
this state of affairs as AO, even 
though his analysis was compatible 
with classical Marxism: 


Automation or mechanization, any 
change in the process of production 
is carried out at the expense of the 
workers. The resistance to this pro- 
cess is indicated negatively by the 
increasing proportion of supervisors 
in American industry and by the in- 
creased disciplinary weight of the 
union, its contracts and its griev- 
ance procedure. And the resistance 
is to the process as a whole and 
therefore does not take the tradi- 
tional forms of union factions or 
changes in union administration. !2 


But the most remarkable prob- 
lem is yet to come. Despite AO’s 
claim that its line is revolution in- 
carnate, its program is surprisingly 
meek. In the Revolutionary Strug- 
gle pamphlet, Italy: State Terror 
and Proletarian Counter-Power, one 
document is included as an appen- 
dix, from January 1974, which RS 
says ‘‘is very representative of the 
views of Autonomia Operaia.” Here 
is the heart of its argument: 


The link between wages and spiral- 
ling inflation must be broken — we 
must break the link of wages to the 
ups and downs of the capitalist cy- 
cle of production. This is the first 
objective and aspect of our demand 
for a “guaranteed wage’? — a de- 
* mand which plays the function of 
liberating wages from the cycle of 
capital . . . in a situation that capi- 
tal tries to lay the burden of the 
crisis on the working class. The de- 
mand of “‘the guaranteed wage” has 
within it the refusal of workers to 
pay the cost of the crisis. 
“To break the link between wages 
and stagnation as well as all the dif- 


ferent mechanisms of recession — 
to break the link of wages to the 
labor market and the direct condi- 
tions of work . . . this is the second 
aspect and objective of our demand 
for a ‘‘guaranteed wage.” It implies 
the refusal of the working class to 
pay the cost of the crisis and of the 
recession (costs which usually signi- 
fy reduction of real wages, unem- 
ployment, etc.). The strength of 
our demand is related of course to 
the extent of the organization of 
the working class and puts the costs 
of the crisis onto the back of prof- 
its and not of the workers. The de- 
mand for a guaranteed wage builds 
on the refusal of workers to stand 
by the terrible conditions of the 
capitalist system and of the labor 
market as well as of rents. i 

But primarily the function of the 
demand for a guaranteed wage is to 
go beyond from and basically de- 
feat the traditional strategy of the 
Trade Unions which never con- 
fronts the enemy of our class on a 
revolutionary manner but merely 
raises up the same capitalist banner 
of labor as an answer to unemploy- 
ment with tactics such as the “right 
to work,” “the releasing of the pro- 
ductive forces” .. . and they basic- 
ally block all struggle. 13 


This also is an old argument. It 
was best known in the thirties and 
forties as one of the demands of 
Leon Trotsky’s so-called Transition- 
al Program, The Death Agony of 
Capitalism and the Tasks of the 
Fourth International. The demand 
for a guaranteed wage was viewed 
as ‘transitional’? because it was 
considered one that workers would 
consider reasonable and would fight 
for, but that capitalism could never 
allow. In the course of failing to 
win it, workers would be radical- 
ized, the argument went. These as- 
sumptions were fatally disproven in 
the U.S. in 1955, when the United 
Auto. Workers successfully negotiat- 
ed the guaranteed wage without a 
strike.!4 The rank and file, how- 
ever, expressed its gratitude in a 
peculiar way: 


But the workers were having none 
of this. An unprecedented wave of 


wildcat strikes broke out from 
coast to coast precisely when the 
contract was signed. All of them 
were directed at what was called 
“local grievances,” that is, the as- 
sertion of workers’ power in the 
plants, in the process of produc- 
tion. Reports in the press at that 
time (as well as reports during the 
1964 strikes) indicated thousands 
of unresolved local grievances. That 
implies a total collapse of the union 
as representative of the workers in 
the day-to-day life in the plants. If 
the grievance procedure, in which 
the worker is represented by his 
union steward or committeeman, 
cannot settle grievances then what 
can it do, other than assist in disci- 
plining workers? In these strikes 
the workers moved to settle the 
matter directly without the inter- 
vention of the union,!> 


In fact, just as in the USS. left, 
there seem to be two strongly di- 
vergent currents within the Autof- 
omous movement itself — one re- 
formist, the other revolutionary — 
but the debate between them has 
not yet become manifest in a fully 
conscious way. It is a debate as old 
as the workers’ movement itself, 
however, summed up in a sentence 
from the Preamble of the Industrial 
Workers of the World: 


Instead of the conservative motto, 
“A fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
work,” we must inscribe on our 
banner the revolutionary watch- 
word, “Abolition of the wage 
system.” 


The ‘‘guaranteed wage” is today’s 
form of “a fair day’s wage.” H 
This ‘‘conservative motto,” as 
the Wobblies called it, is elevated 
to a matter of principle and defend- 
ed theoretically by some sections 
of AO, as we have seen. But there 
are also those who seem at least to 
be moving beyond it, and coming 
close to calling it by its name. In 
“From Guaranteeism to Armed 
Politics,” Oreste Scalzone writes: 


Everyone can ultimately see that 
struggles of the ‘‘guaranteeistic’’ 
kind . always become more 
minimal — even regressive, and for 
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that very reason, ineffective. The 
conservative and conserving con- 
tent of these struggles catches our 
eye, !6 


But after registering this insight, 
Scalzone retreats to this: 


On the other side of the argument 
lies the strength of an unprejudiced 
consideration of welfare, of public 
assistance tied to the emerging 
needs of society, and not concen- 
trated on the infinite splitting of 
the social proletarian body, not tied 
to the simultaneous strengthening 
of the system of parties. 

It is a question of introducing 
guaranteed wage as a device that 
will halt the fluctuation — between 
neo-parasitism and “proletarianiza- 


tion? — which prevails among so 
many, and in so many strata of 
society. 


This, I think, is also the theoretical 
rationale for the ‘“‘wages for house- 
work” line that holds so much sway 
among revolutionaries in Italy (but 
not in AO) and elsewhere. 


This is a political impasse of ma- 
jor proportions — a movement 
with one foot planted on the soil 
of reform, the other on the side of 
revolution, trying not to fall either 
way. It is ironic that AO, which has 
criticized the armed clandestine or- 
ganizations for lacking confidence 
in the capacity of the masses in 
struggle, itself has little left of its 
own former politics but that faith. 
It has no real political strategy, and 
has lost its vision. The movement 
born out of the revolutionary up- 
heavals of the “hot autumn” of 
1969 could only confront the up- 
surge of 1977 with demands (from 
capitalism) for guarantees. 


In order to see how much has 
been lost, let me quote extensively 
from the first issue of Potere Ope- 
raio (September 18-25, 1969), the 
paper with which most of today’s 
leading Autonomists were then as- 
sociated. Significantly, the article is 
titled “Red Europe,” not “Red 
Italy.” 
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Oreste Scalzone, one of 
the Autonomia leaders ar- 


f rested on April 7, 1979 is 


in danger of dying in jail. 
A committee has been 
fromed and a mobilization 
is growing in Italy to de- 
mand his release in accord- 
ance with a 1975 law that 
allows a prisoner to be re- 
leased when his health 
condition is so critical that 
it cannot be treated in jail. 
This is the case with Scal- 
zone. Since 1968, when 
fascists oroke his spine, his 
health has been rather pre- 
carious. But it has dramat- 
ically deteriorated in the 
last sixteen months in jail. 
According to his comrades 
his body has been reduced 
to a skeleton (he has lost 


Petition 


over 35 pounds in jail), he 
cannot eat without vomit- 


ing, he can hardly move ` 


and is forced to spend 
most of his days bed-rid- 
den in his cell. Moreover, 
he has pains in his chest 
and his arms and has un- 
dergone a series of physi- 
cal breakdowns. 

The condition of Scal- 
zone’s health is so serious 
that the President of the 
Italian Socialist Party’s 
parliamentary group has 
asked for an immediate 
governmental intervéntion 
in this case while the Ital- 
ian Communist Party par- 
liamentarian, A. Tromba- 
dori, has asked Parliament 
to take all possible meas- 
ures to protect Scalzone’s 


health and his life. 

Scalzone has the right 
to arrive at his trial alive 
and in condition to defend 
himself. We demand his 
immediate release from 
prison. 

We ask you to join the 
campaign to demand his 
release. Send all the signa- 
tures you can collect to: 

Committee Against 
Repression in Italy 
Room 1010 
159 West 33rd Street 
New York, NY 10001 


All signatures will be sent 
to the President of the 
Italian Republic, S. Per- 
tini. 


It may sound like a Utopian joke. 
But couldn’t it shortly become a 
practical path, even a project for 
political work? The struggle of the 
workers at FIAT has forced us to 
see the forms and content of the 
class struggle in Europe for the first 
time. Wild-cat strikes during the last 
three years have been shaking the 
Labor Party’s control over the Brit- 
ish working class. You can now see 
how the transfer of labor from the 
depressed areas to the lowest rungs 
of the hierarchy of industrial labor 
is important for the creation of 
class tensions. 

The 15,000 workers that have 
been taken on since April form 
only a small part of that immense 
army of Italians — mostly from the 
South — who have left to be ex- 
ploited in Switzerland, in Germany, 
in Belgium, and the other countries 
of Western Europe. They are cer- 
tainly brothers of the Spaniards, 
Greeks, Africans, Arabs and West 
Indians that total one third of the 
European work-force. But they are 
also the brothers of the Ruhr min- 
ers who have been hunted off the 
black lands because the mines are 
being closed down, or the Swedish 
foresters deported to make out as 
best they can on the Volvo produc- 
tion lines, where the production 
rhythms are the most intense in 


the world. Yes, and this is not 
fantasy; in the integrated welfare 
state of Sweden working-class vio- 
lence is going to reappear. 

In the organization of unofficial 
strikes in Britain, in the occupa- 
tions of the French May, in the 
struggles at FIAT, these nuclei of 
national minorities or immigrants 
have been the detonators, and often 
the leading element, in a process of 
mass struggle. They are thus the 
starting-point for political work at 
a European level, provided you 
don’t make the mistake of ap- 
proaching them in their condition 
as “immigrants,” but — as'was done 
in Turin — within the struggle at 
the factory, and within the content 


that the struggle there proposes, 


The immediate step must be to 
cement a relationship with the 
working-class mass and with a cer- 
tain process of struggle and organi- 
zation. This experience of political 
struggle can be taken as a model for 
the student cadres in those coun- 
tries where, in their view, the work- 
ing class is still in a passive state. In 


Germany, for example. 


If this project of internationalist 
political work is not to remain in 
the air, rather than carrying out a 
topographical reconnaisance of 
immigration, the sectors providing 
the propulsive force of the struggles 
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Rome, November 28, 1969. Striking metal workers, pounding on drums for emphasis, 
marched as one contingent of the 50,000 workers who participated in the year’s largest 


demonstration. 


should be identified. In the first 
place, these are in the automobile 
sector, just because the sector has 
a higher degree of worker mobility, 
and — secondly — in the transport 
sector. In any country the political 
organization of the working class in 
the auto and transport sectors will 
have the same content, and there- 
fore the most objectively generaliz- 
able, in other words international, 
forms of struggle. ! 


Here was a carefully elaborated 
strategy for the proletariat of West- 
ern Europe. The article went on to 
express solidarity with the struggles 
of workers in Eastern Europe as 
well, though it stopped short of of- 


fering them a program. It has been. 


a long descent from that revolution- 
ary vision to the politics of Negri, 
Scalzone, and the others today, 
though the roots of the movement’s 
opportunist tendencies were pres- 
ent very early in the writings of 
Tronti that have never been re- 
pudiated. 

Can AO recapture the vision of a 
decade past, or is it ‘‘in the stage of 
irreversible decline,”!? as BR dissi- 
dent Valerio Morucci says? I think 
Morucci’s judgment is premature, if 
for no other reason than that there 
is a positive mass aspect of AO 
whose vitality is largely independ- 
ent of its leadership’s political and 
theoretical shortcomings. 

There is no doubt that the Au- 


tonomous political current is grow- 
ing as the left wing of Europe’s 
revolutionary Marxists, and that 
Italy is its womb. It is surely to the 
credit of this movement that its 
ideas have won the support of a 
large, formerly anarcho-syndicalist 
movement in Spain, and of Revolu- 
tionary Struggle in Ireland, as well 
as dubious beginnings in France and 
Germany. A political line that 
strikes a responsive chord among 
revolutionary communists in devel- 
oped (one might even say over- 
developed) Italy and dependent Ire- 
land should certainly give pause. 
But as long as the movement’s 
theoretical fountainhead in Italy is 
dominated by the quantity of its 
output, rather than the quality of 
its insight, it is only marking time. 

Unless Autonomia Operaia can 
recapture the spirit of 1969, it is 
certain to be swept aside by the 
next revolutionary upsurge of the 
European proletariat, rather than 
to be chosen to guide the revolu- 
tion to victory. 
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‘7 aprile’?”, Lotta Continua, Octo- 
ber 10, 1979, page 4. 
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essay, “Italy: Behind the Ski Mask,” 
in New York Review of Books, Au- 
gust 16, 1979, and Sheehan’s ex- 


change with Armando De Palma, 
Paul M. Howell, and Martin Glaber- 
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of the Theory and Practice of a Class 
Movement: 1964-79 (London, CSE 
Books, 1979), pages 93-137. Ex- 
cerpts appear also in Italy: Autono- 
mia — Post-Political Writings, which 
is Volume III, Number 3 (New York, 
Columbia University, 1980) of semi- 
otext(e), pages 62-71. 

4. Karl Marx, {heories of Surplus Val- 
ue, Volume One (Moscow, Progress 
Publishers, 1963 and 1969), page 
388. 

5. Ibid., pages 387-388. Marx wrote: 


A philosopher produces ideas, a 
poet poems, a clergyman sermons, 
a professor compemdia and so on. 
A criminal produces crimes. If we 
look a little closer at the connec- 
tion between this latter branch of 
production and society as a whole, 
we shall rid ourselves of many prej- 
udices. The criminal produces not 
only crimes but also criminal law, 
and with this also the professor 
who gives lectures on criminal law 
and in addition to thig the inevit- 
able compendium in which this 
same professor throws his lectures 
onto the general market as “‘com- 
modities.”. .. 

The criminal moreover produces 
the whole of the police and of crim- 
inal justice, constables, judges, 
hangmen, juries, etc.; and all these 
different lines of business, which 
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the social division of labor, develop 
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alone has given rise to the most in- 
genious mechanical inventions, and 
employed many honorable crafts- 
men in the production of its instru- 
ments. 

The criminal produces an impres- 
sion, partly moral and partly tragic, 
as the case may be, and in this way 
renders a “‘service”’ by arousing the 
moral and aesthetic feelings of the 
public. He produces not only com- 
pendia on Criminal Law, not only 
penal codes and along with them 
legislators in this field, but also art, 
belles-lettres, novels, and even trag- 
edies, as not only Mullner’s Schuld 
and Schiller’s Rauber show, but 
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[Shakespeare’s] Richard the Third. 
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uneasy tension and agility without 
which even the spur of competi- 
tion would get blunted. Thus he 
gives a stimulus to the productive 
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the superfluous population off the 
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“useful” occupations. 
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Editorial 


Resist war, registration and the 
draft by every available means 


Since Carter announced his in- 
tention ten months ago to register 
people 18 to 20 years old for a pos- 
sible draft, massive opposition has 
arisen. Although demonstrations 
have not been as large as during the 
Viet Nam war, a smaller percentage 
registered in the first two-week per- 
iod than did during that war. Car- 
ter, or his replacement, will have a 
hard time making this draft work. 

Why does the ruling class need a 
draft? Of course they need an army, 
but aren’t volunteers enough? What 
happened to the vision of a tough, 
professional All-Volunteer Army? 

It sank in the tide of national 
liberation. One aspect of military 
recruitment generally neglected by 
the anti-draft movement is the eco- 
nomic coercion that persists with or 
without the coercion of the govern- 
ment. Young people are baited by 
the Department of Defense with 
promises of jobs and training. De- 
spite the exposure of these prom- 
ises as lies, unemployment (rather 
than patriotism) is the main motive 
for enlistment. An article if the 
Christian Science Monitor (Ina 
recession, U.S. armed forces have 
something to sell: jobs for youth,”’ 
August 15, 1980) quotes military 
recruiters all over the country who 
say that the economic crisis has 
made it easy to overfill their quotas, 
whereas a year ago they couldn’t 
meet them. 

Of course, with unemployment 
among Black and Third World 
youth in the U.S. at a phenomenal 
50 percent or more — and always 
several times the rate for white 
youth — the U.S. armed forces have 
a correspondingly higher percentage 
of Black and Third World people 
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than the U.S. population. And an 
army with this makeup is not re- 
liable for the main activity of the 
U.S. military: maintaining the law 
and order of exploitation and dom- 
ination in the U.S. empire, both in 
the U.S. and outside — in Puerto 
Rico, in Iran, in Miami, in Namibia, 
in Akwesasne Nation, in the Philip- 
pines, and in the hundreds of places 
where the rule of U.S. capital is 
threatened. The disaffection from 
the ruling class of the peoples of 
color in the U.S. has forced the 
government to turn to the usually 
more reliable white youth. The 
chauvinist hysteria whipped up by 
the bourgeoisie in response to the 
Iranian revolution gave them hope 
that now white youth would patri- 
otically acquiesce in a draft. 

This has not happened. Although 
most anti-draft actions over the 
past year have not been large, the 
low registration rate shows that 
hundreds of thousands, including 
many whites, are voting with their 
feet. Mass anti-Iranian hysteria is 
appearing at the same time as mass 
refusal to fight in Iran. 

For this mass refusal to grow, it 
will have to break out of its single- 
issue character. As long as the mo- 
tive for most resistance to the draft 
remains a desire to avoid govern- 
ment coercion, it will be in danger 
of being overwhelmed by a torrent 
of U.S. national chauvinism, A cul- 
ture of resistance to the whole sys- 
tem that requires a draft must 
emerge, and its pivot must be anti- 
imperialist national liberation. 

Resistance to the draft can grow 
only on the basis of an all-around 
rejection of the culture of the rul- 
ing class. Rejection of the legal 


bounds set up by the government is 
necessarily part of any serious al- 
ternative to the imperialist system. 
For that reason, Sojourner Truth 
Organization supports and encour- 
ages all opposition to the draft, 
both legal and illegal, as steps to- 
ward a comprehensive alternative to 
bourgeois rule. The anti-draft move- 
ment cannot allow itself to be re- 
stricted in its forms of opposition 
by the same legal system which 
legitimates the draft. 

We welcome the attitude of some 
sectors of the movement in reject- 
ing restriction to legal activity, and 
the massive failure to register by 
so many draft-age youths, as a 
break in the routine attitude of 
most people to the government. 
The spectre of mass illegality poses 
a serious threat to bourgeois legal 
hegemony, which must lead to a 
confrontation before long — and 
certainly before a major war effort 
is underway. 

Here we must speak briefly to 
One suggestion that has been raised. 
Based on an old position of the Bol- 
sheviks, some believe that workers 
should be encouraged to enter the 
U.S. military to acquire training for 
use in future armed struggle against 
the bourgeoisie. Although we think 
that armed struggle is a necessary 
part of the struggle against U.S. im- 
perialism both within and without 
current U.S. borders, we think this 
suggestion should be rejected. In 
Lenin’s time, the proletariat had no 
interest in the success of any of the 
potential contending parties in war, 
Today, when the main opponent of 
U.S. imperialism is not other em- 
pires but rather national liberation 
movements within the U.S, empire, 


the proletariat has a definite inter- 
est, as a class, in the success of 
those movements. The harm to the 
empire from the victories of those 
movements, partly due to the re- 
fusal of U.S. workers to fight them, 
outweighs the benefit to the prole- 
tariat of military training by the 
imperial armed forces. Of course, 
this does not deny the duty of U.S. 
communists to use all available 
methods, including organizing in- 
side the military, to disintegrate 
the U.S. armies. 

In an effort to divert attention 
from the re-establishment of the 
draft, the Carter regime has raised 
the issue of conscription of both 
men and women. Most sectors of 
the women’s movement have prop- 
erly rejected this try at co-optation. 


In fact, the main response has been 
the creation of dozens of organiza- 
tions of women against the draft. 
We support this response as the one 
most likely to contribute-to the 
liberation of women from all op- 
pression. 

The new anti-draft movement 
must learn from the past. The anti- 
draft movement of the early seven- 
ties died when the economic draft 
was substituted for the legal draft, 
leaving open the path to reinstate- 
ment of the draft that the Carter 
government is now taking. Only by 
taking up the entire issue of imperi- 
alist war-making and its opposition 
from the national liberation move- 
ments can the anti-draft move- 
ment develop a sustained momen- 
tum toward a new society. 
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COPENHAGEN UPDATE 


Following up: on the struggles 
reported in our last issue, our 
Danish comrade wrote us on 
September 8: 

“The end of the Builder struggle 
so far is that after attempting for a 
week to block the work, we had to 
give up and the construction work 
is now going on. This month trials 
will begin in court against about 
30 activists, whom the police want 
to give months and years in prison. 
Of course we will continue legal 
and political support work; about 
the result, I can’t tell now.” 

Meanwhile similar eruptions have 
occurred in several European cities: 
Paris, Amsterdam, and Zurich most 
recently. 
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Documents of the Iranian 


U.S. imperialist policy and the new 


political authority over the last year 


by the Organization of Iranian 
People’s Fedayee Guerrillas 


To adopt a correct policy for the 
anti-imperialist, democratic struggle 
of the Iranian peoples, a precise 
evaluation of U.S. imperialist policy 
which for the past 25 years has had 
Iran under its domination is of ut- 
most importance. 

The anti-imperialist, democratic 
struggle of the Iranian peoples is a 
struggle between the capitalist class, 
on the one hand, and the proletar- 
iat and petty bourgeoisie on the 
other. 

In accord with thousands of facts 
at hand, the major support of the 
rule and existence of Iran’s capital- 
ists comes from world imperialism 
headed by the United States. 

Therefore, the struggle against 
capitalism (which is entirely a de- 
pendent one) is not only insepar- 
able from the anti-imperialist strug- 
gle, but fundamentally these two 
struggles are one and the same. 

With the growing crisis of Iran’s 
dependent capitalism, which is inti- 
mately influenced by the general 
ups and downs of the imperialist 
camp, a split was created in the rule 
of the monopolistic and dependent 
capital. The intensification of the 
existing economic crisis, as well as 
the split in the Shah’s dictatorship, 
and the growing contradiction be- 
tween the different factions within 
U.S. imperialism, escalated the peo- 
ple’s struggle which in turn height- 
ened still further the crisis within 
the dependent capitalist economy. 

U.S. imperialism, along with the 
persistent growth of the people’s 
struggle, continually changed its 
policy so as to adapt to the new 
power balance between the people’s 
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movement and ruling powers. Its 
hope was to block additional broad- 
ening of the people’s movement as 
much as possible, and to pave the 
way for the complete repression of 
the movement. 

U.S. imperialism knew well as 
early as 1977 that the rule of mo- 
nopoly capital in its prior form 
could not persist and was not cap- 
able of continuing its livelihood 
and of controlling things as before. 

At this time, the U.S. concluded 
that it was necessary to allow other 
factions of the capitalists, namely 
the liberal bourgeoisie, to share po- 
litical power to prevent the com- 
plete disintegration of the capitalist 
class. 

The U.S. tried to drive this point 
home to the Shah before it was too 
late. But as a first step the Shah’s 
regime put Jamshid Amouzegar’s 
bureaucratic-technocratic cabinet 
into power to overcome the eco- 
nomic crisis by beefing up the ex- 
ecutive power branch. 

At that time, the U.S. still imag- 
ined that a cabinet headed by Ali 
Amini could be effective, but the 


‘Shah insisted on Amouzegar’s cabi- 


net. When anything less than Karim 
Sanjabi or Shapour Bakhtiar could 
not act as a tranquilizer for the 
Shah’s faltering regime, the Shah in- 
sisted on Shariff Emami [from a 
well-known religious family, to try 
to defuse the Islamic opposition], 
and when he finally accepted 
Bakhtiar, the people’s movement 
not only discarded any possibility 
of the Shah’s presence, but also 
had the least trust for a liberal al- 
ternative. 

George Ball, political advisor to 
the U.S. State Department, at the 
beginning of Fall 1978, after realiz- 


ing that the progression of the peb- 
ple’s movement made it impossible 
for the dependent, monopolistic 
capital to continue its single-handed 
rule, evaluated five possible alterna- 
tives for political rule. From these 
five he chose three of them, and in 
accordance with each submitted a 
specific plan to the U.S. State De- 
partment. 

Below we have summarized 
George Ball’s five objectives stated 
in Marxist terminology: 

1) The case where the rule is in 
the possession of the entire 
capitalist class. This requires 
an alliance between monopoly 
capital that has complete pow- 
er in its possession and the 
liberal bourgeoisie to share 
political power. 

2) The case where the rule is in 
the possession of the entire 
capitalist class (both monopo- 
listic and liberal) and small 
capital, each being represented 
in the state power. 

3)The case where the rule of 
monopoly capital is rejected, 
and political rule is shared by 
the representatives of liberal 
and small capital. 

4)The case where the capitalist 
class as a whole is rejected 
from the political sphere, and 
political authority held by rep- 
resentatives of small capital 
and the proletariat, the former 
having the upper hand. 

5) The case where the entire cap- 

(continued on page 41) 
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DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FEDAYEE SPLIT 


Revolutionary Movement 


Tactically, we must never consider that the enemy is weak, however beaten 
it may appear at a given encounter, for we are engaged in combat with the 


most powerful anti-popular force in history — the imperialism of America. 


The mighty challenge of the 
anti-imperialist struggle 


by the People’s Mojahedin 
Organization of Iran 


We are going through the com- 
plicated initial stage of our peo- 
ple’s revolution, where the most 
pressing programs are the severing 
of all colonialist comprador con- 
nections and the eradication of im- 
perialist influence in Iran. The 
mighty challenge to the anti-imperi- 
alist struggle presents a real com- 
plexity in the range of confronta- 
tions it poses. On the one hand, we 
observe the horde of flag wavers 
who have hopped on the band- 
wagon of opportunity, profiting 
from the new atmosphere to give 
up any pretension of resistance and 
compromise with the enemy, in 
order to garner the resources of the 
people for themselves with the 
leverage of American imperialism. 

On the other hand, we have the 
peoples of the land and their lead- 
ers, those who with bold resolution 
brought the mighty and satanic 
anti-popular historical force of 
America to its knees as their con- 
tribution to the universal struggle 
of all peoples. 

It is the vastness and complexity 
of this struggle against United 
States imperialism that must evoke 
the profound admiration and re- 
spect of every revolutionary for the 
people of Vietnam. With this exam- 
ple of revolutionary resoluteness in 
mind, let us analyze the challenge 
of imperialism as we must confront 
it in this phase and under the par- 
ticular conditions with which we 
must deal. 

In the popular front, we have a 
serious disadvantage in the organi- 


zational weakness prevailing in the 
forces which constitute the move- 
ment, due to the crushing blows in- 
flicted on the revolutionary organi- 
zations in the course of the shah’s 
suppression, which succeeded in 
depriving our society of a powerful 
and single-minded structure which 
could rally the people’s struggle in a 
concentrated effort at this stage. 

In contrast, however, we have 
the positive advantage of being able 
to count on the power of a mobil- 
ized people, alerted to the nature 
of the principal enemy, sensing it 
with all their being and possessing 
a consciousness that has equipped 
them with the readiness to throw 
off the chains of slavery once and 
for all, the readiness to embrace 
martyrdom with open arms and 
open hearts. This is a people who 
have experienced the rigors of rev- 
olution and have persevered with 
fortitude in the struggle to eradi- 
cate the shah’s regime’s binding 
economic entanglements. The peo- 
ple have learned their wrathful 
struggle from the culture of revolu- 
tionary Islam and Shi’ism. They 
fully understand the meaning of 
armed struggle, whether during the 
period of repression or in the 
course of the Uprising. 

In this effort, Ayatollah Kho- 
meini, through his triumphant 
leadership of the struggle against 
the dictatorship of the shah, has 
succeeded in winning the confi- 
dence of the masses and attracted 
their attention to the principal 
enemy, by targeting U.S. imperial- 
ism as the fundamental base to be 
rooted out. 

For this reason we oppose the 


Imam’s modest waiver of a tight 
security precaution for his personal 
protection. We demand that the 
Revolutionary Council act on this 
matter and hold each and every one 
of the members of that Council in- 
dividually responsible for the safe- 
guarding of the Imam’s health and 
well-being. 

We must realize that the only 
source of resistance against Ameri- 
can imperialism is the people linked 
with the revolutionary forces. We 
warmly urge the Imam to declare 
the immediate politico-military mo- 
bilization of the people and the 
revolutionary forces. 

In addition, we must launch a 
thorough-going study of the impe- 
rialist front. In any campaign, it is 
vital to maintain a watch on the 
movements and positions of the 
enemy. Even though the Truth will 
ultimately prevail in the long run in 
the course of history, nevertheless, 
strategic victory emanates from 
continued tactical victories. There- 
fore, the rightness of our overall 
standpoint should not be reason for 
us to neglect the careful investiga- 
tion of specific situations. 

Mere confidence in the validity 
of our cause could create a super- 
ficial pride which would eventually 
bring our fall. Thus, from the tac- 
tical point of view, no matter how 
insignificant or unthreatening an 
enemy might appear at a given mo- 
ment, we should never make the 
mistake of thinking that it cannot 
emerge as a major threat — particu- 
larly when we are dealing with the 
greatest anti-popular force in his- 
tory: U.S. imperialism. 

One of the major contributing 
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factors causing American imperial- 
ism to abandon its policy of unre- 
mitting bombardment and massacre 
of the peoples of nations under its 
domination — with the concomi- 
tant creation of the so-called hu- 
man rights policy as a tactic — was 
the unwillingness of the people of 
American and other imperialist 
countries to ‘‘buy” this approach. 
On the eve of the victory of the 
Vietnamese Revolution, the most 
extensive demonstrations in Ameri- 
can history were mounted against 
U.S. military intervention in Viet- 
nam, while hundreds of thousands 
in Europe joined in support. 

* Since then, crisis in the American 
economy has made direct interven- 
tion unfeasible in recent years, but 
this does not mean that this policy 
has been abandoned as a line of 
action for U.S. imperialism. The 
fact of the matter is that, when 
favorable conditions obtain in other 
spheres, the economic obstacle can 
be overcome easily enough for im- 
perialism to act and intervene. 

The confrontation approach 
around the matter of the occupa- 
tion of the American den of spies 
(the former U.S. embassy in Teh- 
ran) involved a number of ill-con- 
ceived tactics, giving the govern- 
ment in Washington plenty of 
fodder for mounting an insidious 
propaganda campaign against Iran 
(amongst its own people). The 
ground was prepared even before 
the occupation with such irregular 
goings-on as summary trials (with 
un-ideological and arbitrary ver- 
dicts) and the permitting of a mo- 
nopoly group to form (and wield 
major decision-making influence in) 
an “‘assembly of experts” and so 
forth. All of this contributed to an 
easily distortable picture of the 
content of the Iranian Revolution 
in the eyes of the peoples of Eur- 
ope and America. 

Although the conditions of our 
people’s anti-imperialist struggle re- 
quired the adoption of different 
standpoints due to the varying con- 
tent of a given situation, there is 
no excuse for a failure to exercise a 
proper tactical approach which 
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could throw real difficulties in the 
path of anti-popular governments, 
involving regional reactionaries, and 
significantly limiting their power of 
maneuver. 

Now, relating this tactical ques- 
tion to the hostage situation, the 
correct tactical confrontation 
would be, not to kill or make 
noises about killing the hostages, 
giving the imperialist propaganda 
machine more grist for its mill in 
whipping up anti-Iranian hysteria, 
but to take serious, concerted steps 
to completely cancel all entangling 
agreements and subjugative coloni- 
alist relaticns. 

As it is, the atmosphere is such 
in imperialist countries and nations 
under imperialist domination that 
military action against Iran is not 
even regarded as unacceptable or 
reprehensible. In the U.S. itself, 
the pressure being put on Iranian 
students has reached an extreme, to 
the point where young people 
studying there are afraid to go out 
in public. Assault and battery of 
Iranian students is becoming com- 
monplace in America. 

Furthermore, the French govern- 
ment, despite repeated assurances 
to Iranian officials, has in practice 
supported the American position 
“all the way.” 

The conference of Arab leaders 
in Tunisia has adopted an anti- 
Iranian position, as frogmen of the 
U.S. Navy bask in Bahrain, waiting 
for the green light to dive into ac- 
tion. The picture is the same in 
other parts of the Arab World. 

In tne light of this kind of a sit- 
uation, how are our officials mak- 
ing a confrontation? Giving speech- 
es in which they declare that oppo- 
sition amongst segments of the 
popular community has restricted 
their range of action, they bleat 
that the people and the revolution- 
ary forces should “‘toe the line” by 
tagging along with their incorrect 
way of confronting the United 
States. These, of course, are the 
very individuals who are bending 
over backwards to avoid canceling 
the imperialist agreements by mak- 
ing a great song and dance about 


the fact that the people and the 
Imam demand the extradition of 
the ex-shah, knowing the USS. is 
unlikely to go through with that 
action under any circumstances. 

This way the impression is con- 
veyed that the only serious conflict 
between Iran and America is this 
deadlock over the shah question. 
These elements play on this issue, 
making a show in a reformist man- 
ner over breaking the deadlock 
with plundering imperialism by 
neglecting the most fundamental 
colonialist hold on the country. 
Revolutionary action could have 
swiftly and uncompromisingly cut 
all economic, political and military 
connections which force Iran into a 
position of humiliating dependen- 
cy. In this way the nation would 
have emerged in full independence 
and dignity to be able to make a 
decisive confrontation with the is- 
sue of the hostages and nip in the 
bud the situation which has gotten 
so out of hand with the fanning of 
anti-Iranian hysteria. 

The worst of the matter is the 
deceitful approach which the fore- 
mentioned individuals have adopted 
towards the revolutionary forces, 
such that whenever these forces 
call for the cancellation of compra- 
dor contracts and, thus, the elimi- 
nation of every kind of subjugating 
economic, political and military 
agreements, they wag their fingers 
and go tut-tutting and accuse the 
progressive groups of upsetting the 
diplomatic applecart, while obscur- 
ing the basic issue, for which we 
will strive with steadfastness, forti- 
tude and revolutionary patience. 

We would also like to address 
ourselves to the Revolutionary 
Council at this juncture, asking how 
many times we must undergo the 
same agonies without learning from 
experience. Why can we not profit 
from the experience of the late Dr. 
Mosaddeq’s anti-colonialist struggle. 
Must we forever fly in the face of 
the reality of the revolutionary po- 
tential of our people, when we can 
gain and grow more efficient by 
benefiting from our experiences. 

The fundamental issue is that 


under the present conditions both 
the people and the Imam are ready 
to eradicate, to root out all coloni- 
alist dependent connections. If you 
do not demonstrate the proper 
awareness and call for the immedi- 
ate mobilization of the masses, you 
stand to be condemned in the court 
of history — and by “you” we 
mean each and every one of you 
members of that august body. 

In conclusion, we turn to address 
the heroic people of Iran, the peo- 
ple who have borne the honor of 


offering tens of thousands of mar- 
tyrs in sacrifice to overthrow the 
regime of the shah, that watchdog 
wearing the collar of American im- 
perialism. We address ourselves to 
the people, whose revolutionary 
and unrelenting movement not only 
brought liberation to Iran but 
opened the way for all hopeful 
peoples of the world. 

These are the people who have 
set the pace for all the oppressed 
and abased peoples of the world, 
who looked to the example of the 


The People’s Mojahedin 
of Iran declare their 


organizational center 


and offices temporarily 


closed 


In the Name of God 
and 
In the Name of the Heroic People of Iran 


The People’s Mojahedin of Iran declare 
all the centers and offices of their organi- 
zation temporarily closed until their legal 
and political rights according to the con- 
stitution become clear, and until respon- 
sible officials of the nation explicitly ex- 
press their opinion in this matter. This ac- 
tion is taken with the intention of avoid- 
ing any kind of disturbance, or the prob- 
able shedding of the blood of innocent 
individuals, and with the purpose of pre- 
venting any misuse, or exploitation of the 
situation by imperialism and counter- 
revolution. 

In this way we, in our own right, will 
prevent any kind of provocation, or dis- 
turbance which can cause the weakening 
of the foundations of the Islamic Repub- 
lic in the name of the Mojahedin. We ex- 
pect that the responsible officials of the 
nation will act reciprocally, especially in 
connection with the media, in taking the 
appropriate measures for the preservation 
of an atmosphere free of disturbances. 

People’s Mojahedin of Iran 
June 26, 1980 


Moslem Student 
Declararation 


In the Name of God 
and 
In the Name of Heroic People of Iran 


Recently, on June 26, 1980, the peo- 
ple’s Mojahedin Organization of Iran 
(PMOI) issued the statement above. This 
statement must be understood in the light 
of their analysis of the current role of im- 
perialism in Iran and the appropriate re- 
sponse of the left. The Moslem Student 
Society here attempts to answer some of 
the questions raised by this action in the 
context of the current situation. 

What is the current role of imperialism 
in Iran? 

Since the revolution certain elements 
both within Iran and outside the country 
have tried continuously to limit the gains 
of the Iranian people and to turn the 
country back to the days when imperial- 
ism was free to subjugate our people 
without restrictions. Today the Islamic 
Republican Party (IRP) in the govern- 
ment of Iran attacks the left and progres- 


heroic people of Vietnam; these 
people who have become the focal 
point of the struggle in this region. 
Our message to them is merely a 
repetition of the message of the 
Imam, which stated, “Guard your 
triumph and do not sit idly by 
while others act in your place.” 


This article is translated from 
Mojahed number 12, November 
1979. Mojahed is the official organ 
of the PMOI. 


sives of Iran; meanwhile imperialists — in 
the form of U.S,-trained Army personnel, 
U.S. corporate elements, and SAVAK 
agents — are free to work to undermine 
our revolution. 

A civil war constantly threatens our 
country. Via the attacks and provocations 
of the IRP against the left, we can see to 
whose advantage a civil war would be to-* 
day. The situation changes hourly, and 
no truly progressive group can fail to rec- 
ognize that eventual civil war might be- 
come necessary in the future. However, 
today, such an adventure would only 
serve to allow chaos to overtake our 
country and leave the door wide open for 
a complete re-establishment of control 
over Iran by U.S. imperialists. 

Why, if reactionaries control the gov- 
ernment, did the Mojahedin close their 
offices instead of continuing their work? 

Nowhere in their statement did the 
PMOI announce that they were laying 
aside their work. Instead, the 16-year-old 
PMOI has “gone underground” tempo- 
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rarily in the protest of the attacks on the 
innocent volunteers and _ paper-carriers 
who have been suffering the brunt of the 
right-wing reactionaries. The organization 
that worked underground for 14 years 
during the Shah’s time cannot today sell 
its books or make public statements with- 
out attacks reminiscent of the brutal past. 

It is not simply a symbolic or empty 
gesture for the PMOI to close its public 
offices while maintaining its level of polit- 
ical work in the same manner employed 
during the Shah’s regime. PMOI continues 
even today, as they have since the Febru- 
ary 1979 uprising, to work to expose in- 
justice and the manipulation of the revo- 
lutionary spirit of our people made possi- 
ble by those who misuse the trust of our 
people in Islam and its supposed leaders. 

* What does the PMOI hope to gain by 
this tactic? What can it accomplish? 

Since last year the PMOI has opened 
offices throughout the country, organized 
a people’s militia of men and women, 
produced a daily paper having the largest 
circulation of any newspaper in Iran, and 
continually won broader support among 


the masses in Iran. This is why they have 
been attacked and targeted as the “main 
enemy” by the reactionaries. By closing 
their doors in protest and stopping their 
paper temporarily they hope to-end the 
thin belief some of the masses still hold 
for the right-wing. These actions will raise 
questions among the people that the re- 
gime will not be able to satisfy. Some of 
these questions are: 

— Why don’t we have freedom of 
speech if this is an Islamic Re- 
public? 

— Why are progressives, who fought 
the Shah, our “main enemy” rather 
than U.S. imperialism? 

— Why does the right-wing continually 
attack progressives while basic 
needs of the people are not met? 

— How can the U.S.-trained army re- 
main virtually untouched, while the 
left is attacked as a “dangerous” 
element? 

— Why, after one-and-a-half years of 
waiting for social and economic jus- 
tice in Iran, do the bosses and the 
bourgeois still control our economy 


and the people, while the so-called 
revolutionary council encourages 
the beating and killing of the PMOI 
and its followers? 

Not only are these questions raised, 
but the patience of our people for lies 
and liars is worn thin. After so many 
votes still no real change has come about 
since the uprising in 1979. 

The political consciousness of our peo- 
ple becomes higher every day. The sup- 
porters of the left will feel the great vacu- 
um created by the “disappearance” of the 
PMOI and this will show graphically what 
their role has been for the people. This 
period of contemplation will undoubted- 
ly call to action those who quietly sup- 
ported real changes in Iran before. 

Only time and patient work towards 
that goal can tell if this tactic will achieve 
its avowed purpose of waking the people 
to the lies and treachery of those who 
abused their trust. 


Moslem Student Society (U.S.A.) 
July 8, 1980 


The case of 


Mohammad Reza Saadati 


Mohammad Reza Saadati, 39 years 
old, married, and a native of Shiraz, is a 
long-time member of the People’s Moja- 
hedin Organization of Iran (PMOI) and 
was imprisoned by the Shah’s regime for 
over seven years for his revolutionary ac- 
tivities, until his release after the uprising 
in February 1979. He had once been a 
co-defendant with the young martyred 
revolutionary, Mehdi Rezai. Soon after 
his release he was arrested again in the 
manner described below. The present re- 
gime is again trying to place him on trial 
for the non-crime of “‘disrupting relations 
with the United States.” 

He is not allowed to see his lawyer. 
For over eight months his mother has 
been the only member of his immediate 
family who has been allowed to see him. 
His wife, sister, and brother have not 
been allowed to see him. 

Since his arrest Saadati has been in 
solitary confinement, and prison guards 
have prevented him from having any con- 
tact whatsoever with other prisoners. His 
family sent him radio and television. 
Books, newspapers, and tapes — after be- 
ing censored — are given to him; many 
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times, however, they have not given him 
these items. 

On April 27, 1979, before a scheduled 
meeting with two Soviet correspondents 
at his office, he was arrested by armed 
men, from a committee illegally estab- 
lished in the American embassy headed 
by Hajj Mashaallah Kashani. (This man, 
Kashani, was afterwards linked clearly 
with American intelligence by published 
evidence.) After his arrest Saadati was in- 
terrogated by an expert interrogator in a 
“secure house” behind the American em- 
bassy. The accused person, Saadati, was 
tortured at the time of arrest and under 
interrogation. The government physician 
has confirmed the existence of the results 
of torture. After 48 hours Saadati was 
transfered from the ‘‘secure house” to an 
undisclosed location. Apparently, he was 
transfered to a solitary cell in the old 
SAVAK headquarters, which is presently 
the headquarters of the Pasdaran (Revolu- 
tionary Guards). Later he was taken to 
Evin prison. 

Up to this point Saadati has been in 
solitary confinement. He had no visits 
with his family for over one month after 


his arrest and his family did not even 
know of his whereabouts. All the officials 
claimed they did not know of him at all. 
After investigations by his family and re- 
ceiving a little information about his sit- 
uation, some officials went to Evin prison 
to visit him. The prison guards prevented 
them from visiting Saadati and moved 
him to a different prison that night. At 


` that time Saadati began a 45-day-long 


hunger strike as a protest against his 
illegal arrest, lack of attention to his case, 
and the bad conditions in prison. (He was 
jailed in the worst cells in Evin prison and 
was kept from even the basic facilities; 
also, visits from his mother had to take 
place with armed guards listening.) After 
he began his hunger strike, once again 
prison guards prevented him from visiting 
with his family. 

Following Saadati’s hunger strike and 
the lack of attention by responsible offi- 
cials, families of the PMOI’s martyred 
revolutionaries held a sit-in in front of the 
Justice Department. This sit-in was ended 
by a message from the Ayatollah Tale- 
ghani (the leader of the true revolution- 
ary Moslem movement at that time) ask- 


ing them to end the protest. 

Forty days after Saadati’s hunger 
strike, a kangaroo court was established 
to try him. The trial was being held at the 
time when: a) According to the reports 
by the government physician of Evin 
prison, Saadati was not able to attend the 
court due to weakness from the long hun- 
ger strike; b) Saadati’s file was not pro- 
vided to his attorney, nor even to Saadati 
himself, even though he needed it to pre- 
pare for his defense. In addition, a repre- 
sentative of the PMOI demanded on be- 
half of Saadati to undertake the political 
defense of the case. The court refused 
this. Pasdaran prevented all people from 
being present to watch the trial. So, for 
these reasons, Saadati did not attend the 
court. Later the religious judge and the 
new prosecutor announced that the case 
was incomplete at the time. During this 
time, we must point out, that the masses 
of people in Iran demonstrated in support 
of Saadati, his hunger strike, and the 
parents’ sit-in, and demanded his release. 

On the 45th day of Saadati’s hunger 
strike, when he was on the verge of death, 
a representative of Ayatollah Taleghani 
went to Evin prison and told Saadati that 
Ayatollah Taleghani thought it best if 
Saadati ended his strike then. He com- 
plied. Following that, visits became pos- 
sible, and he was permitted to use some 
facilities (such as being moved to a better 
cell, and having delivered to him the tele« 
vision, radio, books, and newspapers 
brought by his family). However, after 
only a short while, his visits were cut off 
and up until now he has never had a 
reasonable and normal visit. It has now 
been eight months since Saadati has been 
permitted visits from members of his 
family other than his mother. Meanwhile, 
the government has repeated many times 
that they would attend to his case, but 
every time they have not come through. 

For months the prison guards have put 
him under psychological pressure, such as 
cutting off his visits again, not giving him 
newspapers, etc., and strict control to 
prevent him from making contacts with 
other prisoners or prison guards. 


. Moslem Student Society 
(M.S.S., U.S.A.) 
September 1980 


To express solidarity and for more infor- 
mation on Saadati’s case, write to De- 
fense Committee for Saadati’s Freedom, 
P.O. Box 45642, Los Angeles, CA 90045. 
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Are U.S. workers paid above 


the value of their labor power? 


by Noel Ignatin 


The value of labor power, like 
that of every other commodity, is 
determined by the labor time neces- 
sary for its production. Since labor 
power resides only in the living in- 
dividual, its value reduces itself to 
the value of those commodities 
which are necessary for the produc- 
tion and reproduction of the work- 
er. But what is ‘‘necessary”’ for the 
production and reproduction of the 
worker is itself the product of his- 
torical development. 

“In contradistinction therefore 
to the case of other commodities, 
there enters into the determination 
of the value of labour-power a his- 
torical and moral element. Never- 
theless, in a given country, at a giv- 
en period, the average quantity of 
the means of subsistence necessary 
for the labourer is practically 
known.”?! 

This historical and moral element 
is the result of a complicated inter- 
action between different classes in 
society and within the working 
class itself: for example, does the 
present standard of what consti- 
tutes a “decent” living for an Amer- 
ican worker owe more to the strug- 
gles of the working class or to the 
efforts of the capitalist class to pro- 
mote the ‘“‘consumer society”? It 
reflects to a considerable extent the 
level of technological development 
attained by a society: many of the 
articles which today constitute vir- 
tually indispensable elements of the 
worker’s subsistence — television, 
electric refrigeration, gas heat, air 
conditioning — have existed for on- 
ly slightly over a generation. 

Moreover, what Marx calls the 
“moral element” is significantly in- 
fluenced by national and even re- 
gional tradition: for example, 
French workers would riot in the 
streets were they forced to swallow 
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the garbage that U.S. workers rou- 
tinely shovel down their gullets in 
the name of nutriment, yet can eas- 
iy make do with an old, small- 
screen, black-and-white television 
that even the poorest U.S. worker 
would give away to the Salvation 
Army. This historical and moral 
element, unce incorporated into the 
value of labor power, is very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to dislodge. 

Workers must be not merely fed, 
clcthed and housed at the level 
which has become customary, they 
must also be trained sufficiently for 
the tasks they will be expected to 
perform. The expense of this educa- 
tional process makes up a portion 
of the value of labor power, which 
must be met in some fashion if la- 
bor is to reproduce itself. The cur- 
tailment of child labor in the U.S. 
and the growth of a public school 
system, with the consequent in- 
crease in the value of labor power 
entailed by the need to support 
non-productive children, were re- 
lated to the development of new 
methods of production which re- 
quired more highly educated work- 
ers. (The struggle for public educa- 
tion is a splendid example of the 
negation of the negation — a work- 
ing c'ass victory incorporated by 
capital to bring about a new ad- 
vance in accumulation; it is the 
resolution of the previous contra- 
diction becoming one pole of the 
current one. Truly, the working 
class struggles not against its defeats 
but against its earlier victories!) 

In spite of the above-enumerated 
difficulties in quantifying the value 
of labor power, this value in a par- 
ticular time and place ‘“‘is practical- 
ly known.” It can be observed, 
more or less, in that level beneath 
which workers do not consider it 
worthwhile to seek or accept em- 
ployment. Anyone who has ob- 
served the workers over a period of 


time knows that there is a certain 
minimum they will accept as con- 
sistent with their dignity and the 
standards that have been estab- 
lished. Among them it is consitlered 
acceptable to turn down a job that 
fails to come up to that minimum, 
even if it means unemployment and 
some hardship. Obviously, this min- 
imum acceptable wage varies with 
the region and especially with the 
times, and is somewhat different 
among different sectors of the 
working class*, but it does exist, 
enforced by a consensual process. 
The operation of the consensual 
process is often comical: a decade 
and a half ago there was common 
in the factories a myth of the Slavic 
immigrant worker — the so-called 
“DP” [displaced person] who ar- 
rived in Chicago with nothing, ate 
black bread and cabbage soup and 
lived in a cellar, and after five years 
bought a three-flat, and a few years 
later another, and eventually es- 
caped from the factory, continuing 


*The minimum acceptable level is not so 
different for Black and white workers as 
some might imagine, given similar ages, 
marital status, skill and employment his- 
tory. This, of course, is no small qualifi- 
cation, since employment discrimination 
generally takes the form of reserving cer- 
tain jobs for whites only. This pattern re- 
veals the flaw in- the famous $30 billion 
figure bandied around by various left 
groups as representing the total of the 
superprofits reaped by U.S. capital from 
race discrimination, a figure arrived at by 
multiplying the per capita income differ- 
ential between Black and white workers 
by the number of Black workers. This 
figure would make sense only if the sub- 
stance of race discrimination consisted 
of paying Black and white workers differ- 
ent amounts for the same job. The real 
value of white supremacy to the U.S. rul- 
ing class lies in its use as a measure of 
control over the entire working class, a 
control which underlies not ‘“superprof- 
its” but the entire profit system. 


to live in a cellar — as the janitor of 
his own building. The myth was 
based on a certain reality: there 
were a few cases such as I have de- 
scribed. But the point is, they were 
ridiculed by the mass of the work- 
ers. (Lest anyone suggest that the 
ridicule was a luxury only the high- 
ly paid workers could afford, let me 
point out that the story was told 
with greatest mirth and scorn by 
the lowest-paid sector of the Chi- 
cago proletariat, the Black, Mexican 
and Puerto Rican workers, who 
thus showed their contempt for 
those who voluntarily renounced 
the few worldly pleasures available 
to a proletarian in pursuit of a 
dream made of ashes.) Aside from 
providing needed laughter, the pass- 
ing around of such stories served 
another function: by their ridicule 
of such exaggerated thrift the mass 
of workers were enforcing disci- 
pline within the working class in 
order to prevent the value of labor 
power in Chicago from sinking to 
the level of the rural districts of 
eastern Europe. 


Social Mobility 


If the value of labor power is 
that sum of values required to main- 
tain and reproduce the worker, then 
it ought to be possible to compare 
it with the actual wage, or price of 
labor power, received by a definite 
group of workers. A simple state- 
ment should suffice to explain the 
principle: if the children of a group 
of workers become workers them- 
selves at the same level as their par- 
ents, that indicates that the parents 
have received a wage, over time, 
equivalent to the value of their la- 
bor power, since they have man- 
aged to reproduce themselves as 
workers; if the parents are able 
regularly to promote their children 
out of the proletariat, that implies 
a wage above the value of labor 
power, exceeding it by the propor- 
tion of their children that escape; 
if, in the third case, the working 
class is unable to maintain itself but 
instead loses numbers owing to 
early death, emigration or reduc- 


tion to pauperism, then the wage of 
these workers is insufficient to 
maintain and reproduce themselves 
as workers, and consequently be- 
neath the value of labor power. 

It is evident that the numbers 
considered must be large enough to 
be statistically significant, and that 
the concern must be with averages, 
not the individual case; otherwise 
the matter is trivialized. Moreover, 
a study must consider the outcome 
over a period of time sufficient to 
balance out the ‘‘seven fat years 
and seven lean years’’; a generation 
should be long enough. Finally, 
there is one basic assumption that 
underlies the approach: no one 
stays in the working class who 
doesn’t have to. I regard that as- 
sumption as unarguable. 


Some Evidence 


A number of studies have been 
made of social mobility in the U.S. 
One of the more recent, briefer and 
more accessible of these is Has Op- 
portunity Declined in America? by 
David L. Featherman.? In that 
monograph, the writer includes the 
following table: 


The figures were compiled by 
asking a sample of men in the civil- 
ian labor force the occupation of 
their fathers at the time the inter- 
viewees were sixteen years old. 
There are certain flaws in the re- 
sult: the most obvious is that wom- 
en were excluded from the survey. 
What effect this would have on the 
results I couldn’t say. Another flaw 
is the imprecision of the social cate- 
gories: for instance, are post office 
workers classified as ‘“‘lower white 
collar” or “lower manual”? What 
about the effect of immigration, 
for which the table makes no allow- 
ance? And what about the unem- 
ployed? 


Without forgetting various limi- 
tations in the data, let us examine 
what the table tells us. According 
to the figures, 31.5 percent of male 
workers held lower manual jobs in 
1973. 29.7 percent of all sons grew 
up in lower manual families — not 
much change between generations. 
Of those sons who grew up in lower 
manual families, only 40.8 percent 
were working in lower manual jobs; 
23.7 percent were in upper manual 


Mobility from Father’s (or other family head’s) Occupation 
to Current Occupation: U.S. Men in the Experienced Civilian Labor Force 
Aged 20 to 64 in 1973 


Son’s current occupation 


Year and father’s Upper Lower Row 
occupation white white Upper Lower percent- 
collar collar manual manual Farm Total age 
Upper white collar 52.0 16.0 13.8 T41 11 100.0 18.2 k 
Lower white collar 42.3 19.7 15.3 21.9 0.8 100.0 9.0 
Upper manual 29.4 13.0 27.4 29.0 1:1 ~ 100.0 20.5 
Lower manual 22.5 12.0 23.7 40.8 1.0 100.0 29.7 
Farm 17.5 7.8 22.7 37.2 14.8 100.0 22.6 
Total 29.9 12.7 21 70 31.5 4.1 100.0 100.0 


Note: Data are from March 1973 Current Population Survey and Occupational Changes 
in a Generation Survey. Occupation groups are upper white collar: professional 
and kindred workers and managers, officials and proprietors, except farm; lower 
white collar: sales, clerical and kindred workers; upper manual: craftsmen, fore- 
men and kindred workers; lower manual: operatives and kindred workers, service 
workers, and laborers, except farm; farm: farmers and farm managers, farm 


laborers and foremen. 
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categories, 12 percent were in lower 
white collar and 22.5 percent 
were classified as upper white collar 
— apparently considerable upward 
mobility. Whence, then, is derived 
the lower manual work force? 
From two sources — the farms (re- 
flecting a sharp decrease in the 
number of farm workers over the 
years) and from the downward 
motion of those strata above lower 
manual: of those sons who grew up 
in upper white collar, lower white 
collar and upper manual families, 
17.1 percent, 21.9 percent and 29 
percent respectively were at the 
time of the survey working in lower 
manual jobs. For ease of calcula- 
tion, let each percentage point in 
the bottom row and the last col- 
umn equal one million, giving us a 
total of 100 million in the civilian 
labor force (allowing the figures for 
men to represent the total, some- 
where near the actual total). Using 
our trusty abacus to make the 
necessary cross multiplications, we 
come up with the following figures, 
rounded off: of the 31.5 million in 
lower manual jobs, 12 million (40.8 
percent of 29.7 million) are from 
lower manual families; 6 million 
(29 percent of 20.5 million) are 
from upper manual families; 2 
million are from lower white collar 
families; 3 million are from upper 
white collar families; and the 
remainder come from the farms. 
Thus the upward mobility of sons 
from lower manual families is more 
than compensated for by down- 


ward mobility from strata above 
and from movement off the farms. 

Now let us combine the figures 
for the categories which, for the 
purpose of this study, must repre- 
sent the working class — lower 
white collar, upper manual and low- 
er manual. These categories make 
up 66 percent of the civilian labor 
force, or 66 million. Of these, 42 
snillion come from families within 
the same categories. Where do the 
rest come from? The largest portion 
come off the farm: of the 22.6 mil- 
lion who reported themselves from 
farm backgrounds, 66.7 percent, or 
15 million, are currently working in 
lower manual, upper manual or 
lower white collar positions. The 
remainder, nine million, have 
dropped down from upper white 
collar families. 

How does this figure of 9 million 
“‘demoted”’ from upper white collar 
families into the ranks of the work- 
ing class compare with the number 
of those promoted upward out of 
the ranks of the working class? Of 
those working today in upper white 
collar jobs, 30 million people, a 
majority, 16.3 million, come from 
the working class. (Another 4 mil- 
lion come from the farms, leaving 
only 9 million from similar upper 
white collar backgrounds, reflecting 
the rapid expansion of this stratum 
of the population.) 

The working class was able to 
promote 16 million people out of 
its ranks, out of nearly 60 million 
of those who reported working 


class backgrounds, compared to 9 
million pushed down into it, leav- 
ing a net “promotion” total of 7 
million, or 12 percent (disregarding 
movement from the farm), 

Thus, according to the method I 
advanced earlier in this article, U.S. 
workers received, on the average, a 
wage that exceeded the value of 
their labor power by approximately 
12 percent — and this in a period 
which encompassed the thirty-ytar 
boom that ended in 1967, the long- 
est period of continued expansion 
in the history of the country! Those 
with various theories about the 
“bought-off’’ working class are in- 
vited to make whatever use they 
can of that statistic. Is there some- 
thing wrong with my approach, or 
with my reading of the figures? (I 
am certainly not a trained statis- 
tician.) I would appreciate hearing 
from readers. 

Finally, is it necessary to add 
that the research cited above bears 
not at all on the magnitude of the 
value of labor power, since that 
value is determined not by the 
quantity of use values at the work- 
ers’ disposal, but by the labor time 
necessary to produce those values? 
Indeed, it is that condition which 
underlies the capitalist strategy of 
relative surplus value. 


Footnotes 


‘1. Capital, Volume I, chapter 6. 

2. Institute for Research on Poverty, 
Number 437-77, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 
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A new collection of short 


stories 


I Looked Over Jordan and Other Stories 


by Ernie Brill 
South End Press. 


by Lenny Zeskind 


This 
stories. It is 
tion in print by this author. Like 


is a book of eight short 
the first collec- 


most first books, the material is 
drawn largely from the author’s own 
experience. Besides straight third 
and first person narrative there are 
a number of experiments with others’ 
narrative methods, such as stream-of- 
consciousness. Four of the stories are 
obviously linked by the same persona 
and locale. All of the stories, how- 
ever, are joined by threads more 
subtle and more important. The 
characterization and dialogue are 
uneven. At points they embarrass the 
reader with their stiltedness. At 
others they make you smile with 
pleasure. This is a good first book 
of fiction. In the above respects, not 
too different from others published in 
the past or others to be published in 
the future. Except for three things. 
The author is a communist. He is writ- 
ing about his and his fellow workers’ 
éxperience in hospitals. The publisher 
is a reputable left-wing press. 
"Gersh” is the ‘story of an old 
Jewish worker who comes to the 
hospital to die of cancer. His dying 
literally stinks, and in a series of 
scenes Brill creates an indelible 
impression of just how putrid death 


Boston. 


1980 


can be. Brill leaves aside the 
temptation to make the dying mana 
fount of sage advice to the living. 
Instead, “Gersh” concentrates on the 
relationships among the dying man’s 
closest relatives. With a can of 
aerosol air freshener as a literary 
vehicle, Brill makes those relation- 
ships so lifelike that they too stink 
with death. 

Brill’s worker-characters are 
pushed and harassed. In the hospi- 
tal they suffer from being under- 
staffed. Although the capitalist 
class rarely comes into view, that 
stratum of workers who supervise and 
control other workers do. But the 
focus is not the oppression and ex- 
ploitation of the working class, al- 
though that point is amply told. It 
is the workplace as the locus of a 
series of human relationships which 
give the characters life and a place 
to grow. Sometimes Brill is able to 
push his story and his characters to 
the fullness of their potential, as in 
"Gersh.”. (In my opinion “Gersh” 
jumps the limits imposed on a story 
centered on the workplace and work- 
place relations more than any of the 
other linked stories. It is also more 
successful at a fuller examination of 
human personality than the two 
obvious attempts to do just that, 
“Autumn Leaves” and ”I Looked Over 
Jordan.”) 

Brill attempts to give play to al- 


most every major emotion and person- 
ality characteristic. But in the main 
his characters remain asexual. This in 
part stems from the workplace- 
centeredness of the human relations 
which do not provide an easy vehicle 
for sexuality. The one place he seems 
to succeed in portraying sexuality is 
in “A Slap in the Face.” Although the 
main focus in that story is on racial 
conflict, the portrayal of the sexuality 
of the main Black woman character is 
an integral part of the rest of the 
story. In the other stories the male 
workers’ dialogue among themselves, 
complete with all the sexual ref- 
erences, works well. But in “Autumn 
Leaves,” the most moody and emo- 
tional story of the batch, the por- 
trayal of sexuality generally fails. 

In “Autumn Leaves” Brill abandons 
the straight narrative which is. the 
standard left-literary convention. 
He uses a couple of flash-backs to 
create a mood of sentimentality, and 
he moves in and out of the first per- 
son narrator’s consciousness. But Brill 
italicizes the flash-backs and they 
don’t sit easily in the story. He’s 
much better at incorporating snatches 
of songs which serve as a source of 
collective memory. The story closes 
with a stream-of-consciousness that is 
not italicized and is very effective. 


..Going maroon moon coming lie 
ok hey beautiful song worth hear- 
ing three TIME beautiful ul lull 
BULLETS SUDDEN PING! Gone 
GONE nothing lll left Thatsit. 
That’s it - Bugs Bunny Loony 
Tunes ending too speeding Th-d-d- 
duddle d-duddle du-duddle th- 
luddle rolling calliope... 


“Autumn Leaves” is a story center- 
ing on John Kennedy’s death and the 
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reaction of sorrow people have to it. 
It is overladen with the narrator’s 
sentimental attachment to the early 
SNCC-CORE-March-on-Washington 
movement. It is the juxtaposition 
of those two sentiments that bothers 
this writer more than any of the 
technical difficulties Brill might 
have from venturing into the literary 
unknown. 

In “A Slap in the Face” there is a 
different projection of the movement. 
In that story the narrator is a cadre 
member of a health-care organizing 
collective instead of the “Leaves” 
work-study student vaguely attached 
to a movement for social justice. 
In a particularly telling episode the 
narrator’s collective is meeting dur- 
ing a lunch break to plot strategy 
at the hospital. The narrator is 
particularly unhappy with the col- 
lective use of left-jargon and treat- 
ment of people as inhuman categories. 
He attributes some of this to the 
movement's false sense of importance. 


“Essentially,” Sandy continued, 
his voice picking up, “all social- 
ist work is illegal. In India, 
Nicaragua, and Zimbabwe, Iran-- 
we could be shot for what we-re 
doing right now.” 

“But we're in Bob's Donut Shop,” 
I said. 

Jack and Karen giggled. 


That one scene is similar to the epi- 
sode in Marge Piercy’s Vida where a 
number of political fugitives are dis- 
cussing the future of their under- 
ground network. One of the characters 
complains of the chilly response he 
gets from an ex-lover. “This is a 
meeting, not an encounter group,” she 
replies. ”No, its a walk up a moun- 
tain,” he answers. Both Piercy’s and 
Brill’s episodes are recurring themes 
in literature about the movement. Just 
as they reflect real dilemma in the 
movement. These dilemmas don’t 
exist because of the personal idio- 
syncrasies of the characters, whether 
they be Brill’s Sandy, Piercy’s Kiley, 
or anyone you might know. The sensi- 
bilities of Brill and others may high- 
light the problem, but they can offer 
no solution. 
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Brill’s literary alter-egos, Josh and 
Dov, don’t suffer from arrogance or an 
inflated sense of self-importance. In- 
stead, they are clearly listening to 
and learning from the experienced, 
mostly Black, workers with whom 
they interact. This is a recurring 
subtlety throughout the first seven 
stories. In ”I Looked Over Jordan,” 
the final story in the book, it gets 
explicit treatment. In “Jordan” a 
young white boy clearly has his life 
changed by an encounter with an old 
Black man about to die. Brill’s re- 
spect for everyday people revealed 
through everyday occurrences com- 
mands the attention of the reader. 
When his worker-characters rebel, 
they smash a clothing locker or hit 
a supervisor. They don’t break into 
songful panegyrics to Marxism- 
Leninism-MaoTseTung Thought or 
joyride socialism through the halls 
of the hospital. His is a working 
class of substantive individuals, not 
just oppressed and miserable literary 
objects. 

This collection of short stories 
is a product of a particular section 
of the movement. Those New Left stu- 
dents of the sixties who went into 
industry and the working class to 
help effect the political transfor- 
mation of the working class and make 
a socialist revolution. That part of 
the movement has been less visible and 
less glamorous than the movement 
portrayed in Vida or Union Dues. 
It is a section of the movement that has 
little interest in literature and 
other fine arts. What interest it does 
have is usually confined to the music 
at protest rallies and poster art. On 
occasion there is interest in popular 
culture, as demonstrated by the Urgent 
Tasks articles on the King Tut Exhibit 
and punk rock. 

This lack of general interest is in 
part due to the lack of literary ex- 
pression from the industrialized com- 
munist left. But it is primarily due 
to the mechanical materialism and 
pragmatism that forms the intellec- 
tual heritage of the Left. The Black 
movement has consistently found an 
enormous cultural expression cover- 
ing a wide range of the fine arts. 


More recently this has also been true 
of the women’s movement. In the case 
of the former, the irreducible dis- 
tinctiveness of Black peoples’ ex- 
perience makes the line between Black 
popular culture and a culture created 
specifically out of the Black movement 
very thin. 

The phenomenon of Left working 
class culture is more ambiguous (1). 
A distinctive autonomous working 
class culture will develop as part 
of a distinctive and autonomous work- 
ing class, a devlopment we are still 
waiting for. Brill, like other com- 
munist writers, can best be under- 
stood as being in the gaps between 
the communist movement and the 
working class. His stories are about 
working class (mostly Black) people, 
but they are narrated and interpreted 
through the person of a white student 
radical. Because Brill is honest about 
the limitations of his point of view, 
all of the stories ring true. He 
doesn’t, for example, try to tell “A 
Slap in the Face” through the eyes of 
the Black nurse Rainey. But these 
liminations are not absolutes. Jor- 
dan has enjoyed a wide popularity 
among the hospital workers who 
worked with Brill. Its appeal, in my 
opinion, is definitely working class. 
Over the long-run it will probably 
find more working class than move- 
ment readers. However, it is not a 
cultural expression of the working 
class. It is a cultural expression 
of the communist movement. 

Brill’s collection of short stories 
is not alone in this category of 
literature. Plays are being written 
and produced, poetry and other short 
Stories are being published and a 
number of novels are in progress. 
Jordan is one of the most accom- 
plished of these enterprises to 
date and a harbinger of things to 
come. 


(1) The intent here is not to pose 
Black and “working class” against 
one another. But their inter- 
action and separation in popular 
and movement culture is way be- 
yond the scope of this review. 


Italy 


(continued from page 7) 

then the main political organiza- 
tional reference point for proletar- 
ian prisoners, wouldn’t take part in 
any way in such a program. As this 
became increasingly clear, by the 
end of ’73 and the beginning of ’74, 
a series of comrades in favor of the 
armed struggle road left Lotta Con- 
tinua. These included both external 
militants from the Lotta Continua 
prison commission, and also prison- 
ers who had developed their own 
actions on the inside with Lotta 
Continua as their reference point. 


A split took place around these 
same problems ahd positions, inside 
Lotta Continua in Florence, where 
it included a number of the most 
important militants involved in pris- 
on work from the outside. This 
happened in a situation where there 
had already been previous unsuc- 
cessful attempts to organize in the 
area of armed struggle; and al- 
though such failures caused a cer- 
tain loss of momentum, the debate 
on these topics was nonetheless 
broad, throughout the whole Flor- 
entine movement, creating a situa- 
tion completely suitable for the 
growth of armed struggle. 

In Naples the armed struggle de- 
bate began later — around the end 
of ’73, at a time when the tensions 
between classes had reached rather 
high levels (the “cholera crisis,” 
the anti-proletarian ‘‘reclamation’’ 
of the city); and the movement in 
Naples had seen moments of strug- 
gle intense enough to provoke de- 
bates between comrades coming 
from different situations, mostly 
from Lotta Continua. Basically the 
debate was about a militant prac- 
tice in the struggle against repres- 
sion, and about the increasingly 
clear absurdity of any reformist hy- 
potheses in a social structure like 
Naples. Many moved to the armed 
“struggle line and initial practices. 
To avoid any misunderstanding, we 
must underline that the existence, 
actions and slogans of the Red Bri- 
gades were of the greatest impor- 
tance for the militants coming both 
from prison and from Florence and 
Naples, and provided a strong stim- 
ulus — even though there was no 
direct contact and the actual posi- 


tions of the Red Brigades were 
only roughly known. [pages 23-24] 


To a certain extent this back- 
ground statement mirrors experi- 
ences which have been maturing in 
and around the prisoners’ and 
prison-solidarity movements in the 
U.S. for the past few years. If the 
parallels persist, the Italian result 


‘may be pertinent: 


The high level of military encoun- 
ter in which they engaged formed 
an essential moment in the devel- 
opment of collective military capac- 
ity leading at the time to the mar- 
ginalization of those ‘twait and see” 
positions or those not prepared to 
take a full part in an effective 
armed struggle practice. The politi- 
cal debate centered on the need to 
define, on the basis of our experi- 
ence, a program of armed struggle 
with respect to the particular sec- 
tors of the proletariat and the social 
situations from which it came, rath- 
er than general and strategic discus- 
sion about armed struggle. [page 
25] 


The writers seem not to notice 
that the movement they say began 
as a response to the failure of the 
extra-parliamentary left to address 
the “‘strategic needs of the class 
struggle”? excluded the bulk of the 
proletariat and subordinated itself 
politically to the most emarginated 
(their word) sectors of the class. 
This interpretation of the develop- 
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ment becomes important to remem- 
ber later on, because the Red Bri- 
gades documents included here 
don’t reveal this aspect of their 
history at all. 

What follows is predictable. The 
writers believe NAP failed ‘‘because 
of the absence of a program of 
work and intervention inside the 
movement,” [page 27] but appar- 
ently it didn’t occur to them that 
they had built an organization 
which, in its own way, was as un- 
able to respond to the needs of the 
proletariat as the earlier movement, 
albeit for different reasons. The 
conclusions follow the logic of the 
analysis, the most dubious of which 
is this: 


. . it must be recognized that the 
practice of the NAP, in attacking 
the State’s repressive apparatus, has 
in most cases functioned as the 
leadership in the confrontation, 
posing strategically valid and politi- 
cally decisive elements of con- 
sciousness for the growth of the en- 
tire revolutionary vanguard. From 
these contents it has been possible 
to build organization and combat, 
working from within the sub-pro- 
letariat and the marginal and emar- 
ginated sectors of the proletariat — 
class sectors which are tending to 
increase numerically and politically 
in the imperialist countries, and 
whose significance in the revolu- 
tionary process can be seen both 
historically and in actual reality. 
[page 30] 


~ 


A priest blessed the body of 26-year-old Gianni Zibecchi, an anti-fascist demonstrator 


killed in Milan on April 17, 1975. 
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One need not question the com- 
mitment, dedication, and individual 
heroism of the NAP comrades to 
doubt the validity of their political 
understanding. But their final claim, 
that “NAP contributed in a very 
important way — which it would 
be absurd to undervalue — to the 
growth of armed struggle and of the 
revolutionary movement,” [page 
30] is probably quite true. 

However, some Italian comrades 
challenge the NAP account of the 
development of the armed move- 
ments, pointing out that their 
origin predates the supposedly 
critical events listed by NAP (some 
date back to late 1969, and others 
émerged gradually after that). They 
suggest that only by distorting the 
history could NAP so neatly attrib- 
ute the roots of the armed groups 
to a crisis of the extra-parliamen- 
tary left in general and Lotta Con- 
tinua in particular. 

NAP was quickly smashed, and 
its remnants joined Brigate Rosse 
(BR — Red Brigades), which, des- 
pite crippling blows sustained this 
year, is apparently a permanent 
feature of Italian political life. The 
next document is an excerpt from 
BR’s “Strategic Resolution” dated, 
according to another article in the 
magazine, February 1978. It 
presents a novel but thoughtful 
analysis of the functioning of mod- 
ern imperialism, concluding that 


the principal inter-capitalist contra- 
diction is now no longer the one be- 
tween national capitals (and hence 
between national areas and national 
bourgeoisies) — but the one be- 
tween big multinational combines 
(thus cutting vertically through the 
imperialist bourgeoisie). 

In saying this, we don’t mean to 
deny that contradictions still exist 
between the various capitalist ‘‘na- 
tions,” or between monopoly and 
non-monopoly capital. But we be- 
lieve these contradictions to be es- 
sentially the reflection of much 
deeper contradictions between mul- 
tinational combines. In fact, the 
various national areas now exist as 
a backdrop for the multinationals: 
the “point of strength” for each 
multinational is the national area in 
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which it was born and developed, 
the zone in which it reaps the bene- 
fit of being an almost exclusive 
monopoly. So really when. we speak 
about multinationals, we always im- 
ply “multinationals with a national 
pole,’ and so use what at first 
glance seem to be contradictory ex- 
pressions — “American, German 

. . etc. multinationals.” [pages 32- 
35] 


This essential argument, especial- 
ly -when embellished with the fa- 
miliar evidence of Trilateralism as 
the dynamic side of modern impe- 
rialism, is probably the first sub- 
stantial challenge to state capitalist 
theory as the best Marxist descrip- 
tion of the present stage of capital- 
ism. If so, the weaknesses of the 
document in other respects should 
not be allowed to detract from de- 
bating this area fully. If the general 
analysis is correct, the political con- 
clusion is certainly reasonable: 


In each national area, the proletar- 
iat is in no position to settle up 
with its own ‘‘national bourgeoi- 
sie,” but rather with the local artic- 
ulation of the imperialist bourgeoi- 
sie. This gives to the proletarian 
class struggle — even in the metro- 
poles — the character of an anti- 
imperialist struggle, and thus, in a 
more general sense, the character of 
REVOLUTIONARY CLASS WAR. 
In the same breath it is also, in the 
metropoles, AN ANTI-IMPERIAL- 
IST LIBERATION WAR, A PRO- 
TRACTED WAR. [page 33] 


The implication of this argument 


-is clearly that the new stage of capi- 


talism, which BR designates ‘“The 
Imperialism of the Multinationals,” 
has drawn imperialism full circle, 
undermining the characteristic dis- 
tinctions between oppressor- and 
oppressed-nation proletarians, at 
least objectively, though not with- 
out a residue of the traditional 
traits: 


. the imperialist chain is still 
characterized by its unequal devel- 
opment, defining the specificity of 
the economic social formation in 
each of its links (the relation be- 
tween the dominant multinational 


capital and the multinational capi- 
tal of the particular ‘“‘pole,’’ be- 
tween monopoly and non-monopo- 
ly capital, between ‘‘internal’’ im- 
perialist bourgeoisie and proletari- 
at). For this reason the class strug- 
gle, despite its strategic homogenei- 
ty of contents and perspectives, 
takes forms and rhythms specific 
to the different national areas. 
[page 33] 


The BR document goes on to 
describe the present crisis in the 
West as ‘‘a capitalist crisis of over- 
production ... what amounts to a 
process of permanent crisis.” [pa- 
ges 33-34] The continuing need of 
the West to expand will inevitably 
lead to war between the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. (“Social Imperialism” 
— BR doesn’t say whether the So- 
viet bloc faces a similar crisis and a 
similar inevitable drive toward war. 
The application of the term imper- 
ialism to the Soviet Union ought to 
be considered sufficiently grave an 
accusation to require, from any 
responsible revolutionary, a sup- 
porting political analysis and pro- 
gram, but BR has never delivered 
on this.) 

Despite its title, the closest this 
document comes to offering a strat- 
egy is contained in this “‘generaliza- 
tion,” which summarizes the analy- 
sis: 


. . inside the crisis the password of 
the bourgeoisie is “block the pro- 
cess of civil war, transform it into 
imperialist war and thus defeat the 
revolution”; for communists it then 
has to be “develop the process of 
civil war that is taking place, and 
thus obstruct imperialist war.” 
[page 35] 


The rest of the document elabo- 
rates the functional analysis of the 
modern imperialist state, particular- 
ly its bureaucratic aspect, and 
argues that the resulting political 
regime is inherently increasingly 
repressive. 


The rigid centralization of vital 
centers of the State into the hands 
of the imperialist bourgeoisie 


through the bureaucracy is a neces- 
sary condition for its restructuring: 
only in this way can the tensions 
particular to the area be controlled 
and resolved, subordinating them 
inside the global imperialist plan. 
For this reason, we witness the pro- 
gressive displacement of Parliamen- 
tary power and the reinforcement 
of that of the Executive in the dif- 
ferent Nation-States. . 

Meanwhile the Executive, to the 
extent that it is directly controlled 
and formed by imperialist political 
personnel, is able to carry out this 
task much more efficiently. [ page 
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This is demonstrably true, but 
there is another side. 


From the point of view of prole- 
tarian struggles, the statalizzazione 
of society therefore constitutes, 
against its will, a powerful factor 
unifying and simplifying interven- 
tions, and sharpening their revolu- 
tionary and anti-imperialist char- 
acter. [page 40] 


To blunt this revolutionary 
thrust, the bourgeoisie resorts not 
only to repression, but also to re- 
formism, 


By reformism, small concessions 
to the metropolitan “aristocracy,” 
it tries to block proletarian struggle 
before it reaches emergency level, 
by winning it back and reinserting 
it inside its own “development”; 
it simultaneously pacifies neutral 
areas and goes on to wipe out all 
those parts of the proletariat that 
it cannot “buy off” or put back 
inside its own development. 

Reformism is never separate from 
annihilation. It is not a different 
thing. Reformism is NOT working 
class politics, but the politics of the 
Imperialist State against the metro- 
politan proletariat. [page 40] 


This combination gives rise to 
the new methods of struggle. 


Because reform and annihilation 
are coexistent functions of the Im- 
perialist State, there is no longer a 
political phase separate from the 
military one: only by bearing arms 
is it possible to work on a political 


level in the class confrontation. The 
insurrectionist strategy, stemming 
from the IIIrd. International, leaves 
the stage of history; guerilla war 
comes on — prolonged class war. 

In that phase that we have called 
“armed peace” (that is in the ex- 
pansion phase of the cycle where 
the use of reformist structures dom- 
inates over more openly repressive 
ones), armed propaganda is the 
prevalent tactic for the revolution- 
ary forces. In the phase of “war” 
(i.e., in the crisis phase of the cycle, 
where instruments to repress and 
wipe out antagonistic class behav- 
iors are dominant), the practice of 
revolutionary civil war takes over. 
[page 41] 


This is as far as it goes. The read- 
er is left suspended in midair — 
strategy . for what? Despite the 
title, “Strategic Resolution,” no- 
where in this excerpt can we learn 
BR’s aims; we don’t learn whether 
this is a defensive strategy, or the 
road to proletarian power. The 
NAP analysis discussed earlier, how- 
ever, quotes approvingly this as 
BR’s goal: 


. . . to smash the bureaucratic and 
military machinery of the State... 
precondition of any proletarian 
revolution. [page 21] 


Thus for NAP and BR, armed strug- 
gle itself constitutes the revolution. 


Part of the problem with these 
groups is their one-sided understan- 
ding of reformism. While it is true 


that reformism is the bourgeoisie’s 
-carrot and repression is its stick, 
that is not the whole story, nor 


even the most important part. 
Reformism is the aspect of capital 
that the working class has internal- 
ized. It is an alien class ideology, 
yes, but it is precisely because it 
has been internalized, and repre- 
sents a pole within the proletariat’s 
consciousness, that it constitutes 
such an effective tool of bourgeois 
hegemony, and one that armed 
struggle alone will not dislodge. 
Another of the armed Italian 
movements is more modest. The 
excerpt from a Prima Linea (PL — 
Front Line) communique states: 


The forces of counter-insurgency, 
the paramilitary apparati dealing 
with anti-terrorism, be they at- 
tached to particular Parties or so- 
cial sectors, MUST BE AT- 
TACKED. We must attack them in 
order to avoid their growing and 
centralizing efficiently in the body 
of the class. Likewise, it’s clear that 
indiscriminate criteria cannot be 
adopted. The initiators of attack 
must be able to select the enemy 
who because of his/her role acts as 
a strategic pole. [page 86] 


PL went on to criticize BR for 
executing a Communist Party (PCI) 
worker who had turned in a BR 
member in his factory to the police, 
arguing that precise political judg- 
ments to determine the enemy’s 
“strategic pole? had to guide all 
armed tactics. Although the docu- 
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ment is short, its implication seems 
to be that the armed movement is 
today serving mainly a defensive 
role, though it is at the same time 
an “advance unit”? of an eventual 
Communist Liberation Army. 

PL does not extend the debate 
beyond the implied criticism of BR, 
but it seems legitimate to conclude 
from these selections that the 
armed movements are divided 
among those who view armed 
struggle today as the heart of a 
strategy for proletarian revolution 
and those who consider it a defen- 
sive tactic in support of the broader 
movement of the proletariat. Both 
sides of this debate consider the 
escalating state repression to be a 
permanent feature of modern capi- 
talist rule, but they differ over 
where to aim the blows against it to 
achieve the most effective political 
result. 

Autonomia Operaia (Workers 
Autonomy — AO) attacks BR on 
more fundamental ground. Where- 
as, as we have seen, BR’s political 
aim is to smash the state as a “‘pre- 
condition” of proletarian revolu- 
tion, AO argues in an October 1978 
document taken from its Rome 
newspaper, Volsci, that the. “‘stra- 
tegic clandestinity’’ of BR denies in 
practice the importance of prole- 
tarian organization on a mass level 
while it reduces the revolutionary 
process 


into’ a gradualist process of two 
stages: first, the seizure of power, 
the so-called structural or political 
revolution, and then the social 
emancipation of relations between 
people. [page 54] 


At the same time, the AO docu- 
ment argues, even PL, taking as its 
starting point a critique of mili- 
tarism not linked to the movement 
of the workers, “develops a rivalry 
that tends, in practice, to repeat the 
same path as the Red Brigades.” 
[page 53] In opposition to these 
currents, AO states, 


We must bear in mind that the 
achievement of communist society 
presupposes: 
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(a) A phase of development of 
mass counterpower which is 
needed for the diffusion of an- 
tagonistic class behavior and 
for the organization of work- 
ers autonomy. 

(b) A phase of establishment of 
dual power, in which the use 
of force by the proletariat be- 
comes systematic . . . able to 
adequately confront the force 
of the state and victoriously 
mark the opening of the revo- 
lutionary period leading up to 
the collapse of bourgeois pow- 
er. This period is characterized 
by the war between classes. 

(c) A phase that can be summed 
up as the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in which mass revo- 
lutionary organs, concretely 
produced everywhere, during 
the long phase of pre-revolu- 
tionary confrontation, begin to 
undertake in practice the his- 
torical evolution of society. 
Power is passing through the 
delegate and minority democ- 
racy of the bourgeoisie to the 
direct and majority democracy 
of the proletariat. The reason 
for this transition, and its so- 
cial phases, will be defined by 
the actual level of political 
consciousness, the diffusion 
and implantation that mass 
revolutionary organs have al- 
ready reached before the cap- 
ture of power. 

This implies that an organizational 
process, not exclusively identified 
with the Party, be able to put to- 
gether the social, political and mili- 
tary functions needed to carry the 
revolutionary process to comple- 
tion in a non-delegate form. Thus 
(1) the mass organization of the 

proletariat assumes a strategic 
function, while 

(2) a conception of the Party as a 
means, or an instrument, is 
affirmed. [pages 55-56] 


There is much more in this cri- 
tique that is valuable, particularly 
in the further elaboration of the 
need for mass organization and 
self-organization of the proletariat, 
but, in the end, as a rejection of 
BR and PL, I think it is carried too 
far. 


It should be clear, once and for all, 
that we are not interested in a guer- 
rilla process, even if we believed 
that it was possible in Europe. . 
What we are interested in is a strug- 
gle of attrition against bourgeois 
power that is both prolonged and 
decisive. [page 57] 


This is not simply an over-reaction 
to the politics of the armed clan- 
destine groups, since the document 
is somewhat self-critical for ‘‘having 
underestimated the capacity of the 
clandestine comrades for political 
inquiry or how effective they might 
be.” [page 53] Rather, it stems 
from a near-fatal miscalculation of 
the potential of the state for repres- 
sion. ‘‘We have denounced as a tra- 
gic mistake the prediction of a 
prospect of fascization,”’ [page 52] 
they wrote in this paper. Although 
this apparently was intended to be 
a pointed reminder that in about 
1975 BR believed that there would 
be a fascist coup, and AO always 
ridiculed them for that prediction, 
it is significant that only a few 
months later, dozens of AO (and 
non-AO) militants, including the 
main theoreticians of the move- 
ment, were jailed for political 
offenses and many are still being 
held without having been brought 
to trial. (The BR prediction was 
probably overblown, but not as 
much as AO’s polemics suggest. 
From 1972 to 1975, at the same 
time that the CIA was engaged in 
overthrowing Salvador Allende’s 
Popular Unity government in Chile, 
U.S. intelligence agents were estab- 
lishing close relations with leading 
Italian fascists, and providing them 
with large amounts of money.) 

And even though there was no 
coup in the classic sense, things 
have certainly gotten bad enough— 
certainly bad enough to warrant 
underground organization. While 
one must be modest in lecturing 
Italians on fascism, it certainly 
seems legitimate to consider the 
country that is exceeded only by 
the Soviet Union in the number of 
political prisoners (about 1,500), 
where there is no legal protection 
against self-incrimination, and 


where detainees may be held with- 
out trial for up to twelve years, to 
have failed to meet some minimal 
standard of bourgeois ‘‘demo- 
cracy.” While the term fascism 
should not be lightly bandied about 
as the left often does, it ought to 
retain some useful meaning; if it 
does, modern Italy would seem to 
be one of its vanguards. 


The criticisms of BR from with- 
in, by dissident members Adriana 
Feranda and Valerio Morucci* tend 
to support the general thrust of the 
AO critique, though they do not 
consider AO an acceptable political 
alternative. They begin with a sum- 
mary of the first several years of 
BR political experience. 


In the early ’70s, after the power- 
ful cycle of workers’ struggles and 
their illegal outcome, the problem 
of how to connect this underground 
aftermath to a “legal” initiative was 
hotly debated at the highest levels 
of the revolutionary movement. 

Put in these terms, the connection 
between armed struggle and legal 
action couldn’t be established. The 
transition to armed struggle had to 
be acknowledged in its specificity 
and in its political and organization- 
al implications. 

In this framework, to put it sim- 
ply, the initial intervention of the 
O. confused the terms of this prob- 
lem by asserting that it is the au- 
tonomy of the working class that 
has to be organized around the 
armed struggle, and not the reverse. 

The major instrument, in that 
phase, was the Armed Propaganda 
which attempted to demonstrate 
the practicability of the Armed 
Struggle. 

In the last two years, the situation 


*In the debate over the Red Brigades 
dissident papers, there are times when 
the editors of Ripening of Time cut some 
impbdrtant political points, or translated 
some passages ambiguously. In these in- 
stances I have used the translations in 
semiotext(e), Volume III, Number 3, 
Italy: Autonomia — Post-Political Poli- 
tics (New York, Columbia University, 
1980). For the rest of this essay, the 
former is cited as RoT, the latter as I:A. 
In the I:A translation, “The O.” (organi- 
zation) refers to the Red Brigades. 


has evolved in such a way as to af- 
fect a reversal of the situation of 
the early °70s, At that time, the 
specific form or armed spontaneity 
constituted a restraint to the quali- 
tative expansion of the “‘proletarian 
struggle”; today, the organizational 
and political rigidity of the model 
that was necessary to provoke that 
rupture is becoming an impediment 
to the quantitative expansion of the 
“armed proletarian struggle.” [I:A, 
page 277] 


They go on to explain that the 
policy of ‘“‘strategic clandestinity”’ 
paralleled the adoption of the anal- 
ysis of Imperialism of the Multi- 
nationals. 


Significantly, in September 1976, 
the Front organizing action within 
the masses was definitely broken 
up. The O. identified the enemy as 
the Multinational Imperialist State 
(MIS). The contradictions within 
the MIS made it such that the exist- 
ence of a “specific” front for polit- 
ical action was no longer justified. 
The consequences of this ‘vertical 
linearity,” imposed from above, 
struck mainly those sectors of ‘‘re- 
cent”? political intervention in the 
masses, especially those who had 
demonstrated a capacity for inde- 
pendent analysis most likely to 
counter the tendency toward ab- 
straction inherent to this kind of 
choice. 

This point of view was limited his- 
torically by its strict emphasis on 
the economic re-structuring of big 
industry. This disregard for the 
overall social level relegated the 


new quality of the worker’s struggle 
to the underbrush of “partiality” 
and “secondary” contradictions. 
Unable to integrate into its pro- 
gram the political enrichment de- 
rived from these struggles, the O. 
mechanically reasserted the hegem- 
ony of industrial labor, issued from 
an antiquated, and by now obso- 
lete, conception of “productive” 
work, [I:A, page 277] 


(Feranda and Morucci do concede 
that “‘strategic-ism . . . may have 
had a validity in the years that pro- 
letarian struggle couldn’t go beyond 
the cul-de-sac of legal struggle” 
[RoT, page 64], echoing the prac- 
tical position of PL.) 


The BR focus on big industry is 
indeed the heart of the difference 
in understanding modern capital- 
ism. In ‘‘Prisoners Reply,” attribut- 
ed to BR leader Renato Curcio and 
signed by 16 other BR militants as 
well, the traditional Marxist posi- 
tion is forcefully argued: 


To deny the centrality of directly 
productive work: this is the dream 
of all the petit bourgeois ideologues 
who, trying to jump on the band- 
wagon of the Real movements of 
the non-working class components 
of the metropolitan proletariat, 
would like to render absolute their 
own relative importance. 

In this effort, there are an awful 
lot of common places of ‘‘advanced 
capitalism” where the dividing lines 
between productive and non-pro- 
ductive work should have been dis- 
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solved; the quotations of the magic 
Grundrisse multiply and multiply, 
stretched like chewing-gum to make 
them fit the whole of society, in- 
stead of the factory as it is in the 
text; the charges which maintair. 
this basic tenet of marxism, become 
anathema which would be insulting, 
as for instance the Stalin-paleo- 
vetero-marxists; the bravest are 
even able to give up their marxist 
surplice, inside which they had hid- 
den their liberal faith for years, and 
which the first blast of wind had 
exposed in its nakedness; the more 
cunning prefer to follow the general 
complaints on the “end of Marx- 
ism,” minting theories about the 
“new revolutionary subject’? and 
“socialized labor” and playing the 
funeral march for the assembly- 
line worker. 

In the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion — even in its present historical 
form — the divisions between pro- 
ductive and unproductive work re- 
main fundamental, although they 
obviously assume specific shapes 
and forms which must be deter- 
mined case by case in each social 
formation, considered in its pro- 
cess....[RoT, page 69] 

By productive work, we mean 
that work which transforms the 
conditions of labor into capital and 
the owners of capital into capital- 
ists. 

By productive work, we mean 
that work which is directly counter- 
posed to capital and which there- 
fore, while indispensible to it, di- 
rectly confronts it. . . . [RoT, 
page 70] 

The “most serious error of inter- 
pretation” seems to be made by 
those who reduce the metropolitan 
proletariat to a totality that has no 
contradictions — to “‘socialized 
workers” who all become equal 
factors in their confrontation with 
capital. An unforgiveable error be- 
cause, by simplifying in this way, 
they slide out of Marxist analysis 
and open the door to all kinds of 
attempts to impose the hegemony 
of particular social strata on the 
entire metropolitan proletariat.” 
[RoT, page 72] 


In response to this BR position, 


AO’s Toni 


Negri supported the 


general line of the Feranda/Morucci 
critique: ; 
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What is strange is that both posi- 
tions [BR and PCI] do not com- 
prehend, from an empirical point 
of view, that the working class in 
big factories is 1) a small minority 
of productive labor; 2) that the 
specificity of the working class in 
big factories is disappearing within 
the framework of the social organi- 
zation of productive labor. Now, 
the only essential thing that, for 
those who work within Marxism, 
must be done is analyzing more 
deeply the political make-up of 
productive ‘“‘social’’ work, that of 
the worker who, socially, produces 
surplus value and is therefore so- 
cially exploited. [I:A, page 294] 


But nowhere in these texts do 
Feranda/Morucci or Negri respond 
to the BR’s (and classical Marx- 
ism’s) stubborn insistence that in 
revolutionary times workers in large 
industry play a strategic role greater 
than their statistical percentage of 
the class, as the Putilov workers did 
in the Russian revolution. (But 
some of the analytical writings 
about capitalist restructuration, 
especially on the tendency toward 
the so-called ‘‘diffused factory,” 
imply that capital’s strategy is to 
eliminate concentrations of the 
Putilov variety.) 


There are also organizational dif- 
ferences. Feranda/Morucci argue 
that the vanguard has ‘‘no further 
reason to exist today.” [RoT, page 
64] They argue that BR aims ‘‘con- 
sciously or unconsciously” to accel- 
erate repression, at a time when ‘ʻa 
premature closing off of democratic 
spaces will go against the reinforce- 
ment of proletarian organization. 
.. .’ [RoT, page 65] Even most 
AO writers do not go this far, argu- 
ing that large-scale police violence 
preceded and often provoked the 
escalation of armed struggle. 

The BR response again defends 
a traditional Leninist position: 


According to them, the role of 
the Party is outdated — perhaps it 
worked yesterday, but to persist on 
these lines in today’s new condi- 
tions is ‘‘arrogance, presumption, 
property of a group and not of a 


proletarian vanguard.” That is, to 
be a proletarian vanguard today, 
one must refuse a vanguard role! 
Moreover, they add, if strategy ex- 
ists already in a new class composi- 
tion, what purpose would the ac- 
tion of a Party serve? ... [RoT, 
page 73] 

We have been forced, precisely by 
this evolution of the objective situ- 
ation, pushed on by the crises and 
our history in them, to face the 
necessity of a qualitative leap: tHe 
leap to the Party. 

Certainly a difficult leap, needing 
as it does among other things a 
deeper understanding of a basic 
principle of our Organization — 
that is, “the Party is the vanguard 
element of the revolutionary mass 
movement, and therefore is at the 
same time both part of this move- 
ment, and distinct from it. Part of 
in the sense that it is completely in- 
ternal, meaning that its militants — 
whatever organizational form they 
assume, clandestine, ‘legal’... — 
constitute the backbone of this 
movement — its revolutionary lever, 
its political/military vanguard.” 

“Distinct from it in the sense that 
the Party keeps its own political/ 
military/organizational autonomy, 
that is, though operating within the 
revolutionary mass movement, it 
neither dissolves into it nor assumes 
its identity, because its revolution- 
ary function doesn’t limit itself to 
the specificity of single situations 
or to distinct components of the 
metropolitan proletariat.” 

[RoT, page 74] 

That is, a class movement to 
realize its interests in a general form 
that would have a coercive force in 
the social arena. If it’s true that a 
serious preliminary organization 
must precede these movements, in 
themselves they are also means of 
developing this organization. .. . 
On not just this question, we are 
absolute Marxist-Leninists. [RoT, 
page 75] 


Feranda/Morucci argue: 


These messengers of misfortune 
and death who hope in this way to 
“convince” the masses of the neces- 
sity of taking up arms do not even 
realize that they are addressing a 
working class who have far more 
than their chains to lose and who 


probably will only decide to take 
up arms when they will have 
achieved a program of power com- 
mensurate to their own develop- 
ment and to capital’s development. 
Only at that point will the ‘‘neces- 
sity” for war become a positive af- 
firmation within the growing con- 
frontation of classes. [I:A, page 
279] 


BR replies: 


We shamelessly admit that we 
hadn’t understood that autonomy 
and independence are ‘‘processi, 
rich with TOTAL and ABSOLUTE 
content, which go beyond the lim- 
its of the capitalist relations of pro- 
duction.” Were not very good at 
metaphysics, and at the risk of be- 
ing accused of Stalinist-Marxism 
again, we reaffirm our dialectical- 
materialist conception of history 
and we mistrust the TOTAL and 
ABSOLUTE ideas as well as those 
who prophetically support them. 
[RoT, pages 79-80 | 


Those are the debates. Before 
concluding, it is worth mentioning 
that to a certain extent the political 
issues have been soured by the ru- 
mor going around Europe that BR 
is itself responsible for the arrests 
of Feranda and Morucci, to punish 
them for their political dissent. 
When Morucci was interviewed by 
journalist Giuseppe Nicotri, he ex- 
plicitly denied this: 


N Various inferences concerning 
your arrest have appeared in news- 
papers. Your arrest was put in rela- 
tion to alleged divergences and 
splits inside the armed party. ... 

M It’s real infamy. Those who 
write such things only reveal their 
propensity to use treason and dela- 
tion as instruments of warfare. 
Those who think that political 

*struggle between revolutionaries 
can arrive at the point of erasing 
the prejudicial solidarity between 
communists against the class enemy 
have had their heads rotted by a 
stalinistic and gangsteristic logic. 
[I:A, page 275] 


Were it not for the severe condi- 
tions of political repression under 


which these Italian comrades func- 
tion, the most constructive sugges- 
tion one could make would be to 
realign the revolutionary left with a 
synthesis of BR’s analytical ap- 
proach and organizational experi- 
ence, AO’s concepts of mass prole- 
tarian organization, and PL’s ap- 
proach to armed struggle. Paradox- 
ically, under ‘‘freer’ conditions 
such a proposal would rightly be 
denounced as eclectic, but in Italy 
it seems as though conditions are 
sufficiently mature that a proper 
mix of theory and strategy, mass 
organization and vanguard, analysis 
and tactics, could furnish the essen- 
tials of proletarian revolution soon- 
er than anywhere else in Europe. 


Its failure to date has already 
moved the Italian state further 
along the road to barbarism than 
any other Western country. 

More than in any other indus- 
trial country, all the necessary sub- 
jective elements are present. But 
AO’s disastrous underestimation of 
the government’s repressive power 
has been as fatal to its development 
as BR’s apparent attempt to extend 
armed struggle as a substitute for 
the mass movement of the workers. 
It is difficult to imagine a more dif- 
ficult backdrop for political rectifi- 
cation than that of urban civil war, 
but that is the condition in which 
the armed revolutionary movement 
finds itself in Italy. 


Red Brigades 


(continued from page 8) 
partial or limited to specific condi- 
tions. The Resistance Movement of 
the masses finds itself confronted 
totally by the brutal force of im- 
perialist counter-revolution, at its 
maximum level, and with all its 
elements united. The satisfaction of 
proletarian needs and the struggle 
produced by them no longer finds 
any possible middle ground nor any 
solution except direct confronta- 
tion with the Imperialist State. It is 
class war. Thus begins on a vast 
scale the process of economic- 
political-military annihilation which 
mobilizes entire social classes in an 
attempt to crush that emerging 
tendency bursting with vitality: 
Proletarian Revolution. It is hence- 
forth clear that this revolutionary 
mass movement finds its only pos- 
sible outlet in armed struggle, no 
longer today as a theoretical state- 
ment of one possible road to com- 
munism, but as concrete practice 
which has its life in the reality of 
things. And with the force inherent 
in real things, armed struggle im- 
poses itself as the only internal 
strategy for the mass movement; 
only on this strategy can proletar- 
ian power be built. What we are see- 
ing today is the welding together of 
the immediate needs of the masses 
and their strategic needs, economic 


struggle and struggle for power, 
something that no intellectual force 
would have ever produced. 

But if this union has its objective 
existence in proletarian resistance, a 
higher level of proletarian power is 
not reached peacefully or naturally. 
It is brought about by the fact that 
the proletarian struggle every day is 
pushed towards armed struggle, but 
only if the spontaneous moments 
of organization of the masses are 
transformed into organisms for 
class war. This means first of all 
winning within the movement new 
terrains for confrontation, where 
armed struggle is measured against 
a tactical program which, built 
directly on the conditions of life of 
the proletariat, brings the conflict 
for power into view at every mo- 
ment of the struggle. The only pos- 
sible and practical response must 
take form in direct relation to the 
immediate objectives. If every pro- 
letarian struggle comes immediately 
face to face with this major project 
of militarization or control of all 
society, it becomes necessary to dis- 
cover in every weakness of the sys- 
tem of oppression all the mechan- 
isms of this system itself, to direct 
against this system the mobilized 
masses, and to organize the armed 
resistance at that point. 

If at every step of its life the pro- 
letariat encounters the monstrous 
machinery of power which has its 
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pivot in the Christian Democratic 
Party (DC), it becomes necessary to 
start with the powerful proletarian 
movement already developed, and 
to reinforce, organize and direct a 
practice of struggle which will dis- 
rupt every gear in this machine. We 
have said REINFORCE, ORGA- 
NIZE, DIRECT THE MASS OR- 
GANISMS OF PROLETARIAN 
POWER: this does not mean creat- 
ing them at that point. Such orga- 
nisms must be made up of the mass- 
es, represent real class strata, must 
contain ALL the proletarians ready 
for revolutionary struggle, ALL the 
possibility of the Movement of Re- 
sistance. There must be no distinc- 
tion between Combatant Party 
(PCC) and Mass Organisms of Pro- 
letarian Power; on the contrary, in 
this new situation, the PCC must 
give active leadership to the move- 
ment, but without supervision or 
constraints, without putting our- 
selves either above or below, being 
inside. This is the task that the van- 
guard must now resolve, that: the 
Party must carry out. And it must 
be done today in order to develop 
the offensive Movement of Resist- 
ance, to render it stronger, to con- 
struct proletarian power. 

Comrades, we have said that the 
counter-revolutionary offensive is 
aiming for annihilation and total 
militarization. The regime has aban- 
doned neither the search for a legit- 
imacy it can no longer claim, nor 
the attempt to bring the confronta- 
tion back within the “democratic” 
framework. Just look at the mysti- 
fication of the elections. The prole- 
tarians can choose: choose who will 
aim the gun at them, who will pro- 
mote with greatest vigor the plans 


favoring multinational imperialism, 
who will try by every means to 
strangle them. The thousands of 
communists imprisoned these last 
months, the armed violence of its 
lackeys against the proletarians in 
struggle, are not enough for the 
demochristian regime; it also wants 
approval, strives for an impossible 
consensus; and the electoral hoax is 
once again orchestrated to obtain 
it. The proletarian movement will 
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demonstrate that the DC and its 
Berlinguerist servants are deluding 
themselves. No one is fooled any 
longer by elections. They think 
they can impose peace while they 
have unleashed war against the pro- 
letarians, they have unleashed their 
violence, and hope to trap us ina 
“democratic confrontation.” The 
proletarians have accepted war, and 
have full consciousness that not un- 
iil the demochristian power has 
been finally liquidated will there be 
any election worthy of the name: 
the confrontation with the bosses 
and their followers will take place 
arms in nand. With the elections, 
the DC wants to demonstrate its 
strength. ‘The proletarians, the revo- 
lutionaries, the communists will 
demonstrate its weakness! It wants 
to bring back its “peace.” The pro- 
letarians, the revolutionaries, the 
communists will give it no truce! 


Subscribe Now To RADICAL AMERICA 


Transform the electoral hoax in- 
to class war!! Attack, strike, dis- 
perse and wipe out everywhere the 
demochristian power!! Build the 
unity of the proletarians in the 
movement of resistance. Build the 
unity of the communists in the 
Combatant Party! Reinforce, orga- 
nize, direct the mass organisms of 
proletarian power!!!! 

Let a thousand hands be raised 
to seize the weapons of the com- 
rades fallen in the struggle for com- 
munism: honor to comrades Maria 
Antonietta Berna, Angelo Del San- 
to, Alberto Graziani, who fell at 
Thiene fighting for communism. 

Honor to comrade Elysabeth 
Van Dick, who fell in the struggle 
against imperialism’s killers. The 
proletarians swear it: your sacrifice 
will not go unpunished!!! 

— By the Communist 
Red Brigades 
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e Sheila Rowbotham, author of Hidden from History 
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(continued from page 5) 

the “nobility of suffering,” which 
includes the Quaker, Catholic, and 
Eastern-oriented trends that are 
strong in the U.S. anti-nuke move- 
ment. “The way to do better is to 
' avoid, if we can, violence from our 
‘side and thus quicken the rate of 
progress and to introduce greater 
purity in the methods of suffering. 
The purer the suffering, the greater 
is the progress. Hence did the sacri- 
fice of Jesus suffice to free a sor- 
rowing world,’ Gandhi writes. ‘“‘I 
have therefore .ventured to place 
before India the ancient law of self- 
sacrifice. For Satyagraha and its 
offshoots, noncooperation and civil 
resistance, are nothing but new 
names for the law of suffering. . .. 
Our nonresistance to Government 
violence must bring the latter to a 
standstill.” !5 

There is no guarantee that non- 
violence quickens the rate of pro- 
gress. Changes are either forced up- 
on, or accepted by, the ruling class 
when measured against a rising, 
militant movement. A former Irish 
missionary in Africa, Dr. Colin Mor- 
ris, wrote in Unyoung, Uncolored, 
Unpoor that ‘‘Passive resistance de- 
pends for its success upon the crea- 
tion of public opinion which will 
be shamed or angered into giving 
justice to those who choose to 
match : official power with self- 
sacrifice. Gandhi had no possible 
complaint on this score. British 
tolerance plus Hindu fanaticism was 
a winning combination.” But de- 
spite this tolerance, ‘‘Magistrates 
prefaced their sentences with elab- 
orate speeches of regret; Viceroys 
and Colonial Secretaries made pil- 
grimage to the prisons he was dig- 
nifying by his presence.”’!© It took 
more than satyagraha to shake the 
British hold over India. 

‘“‘Gandhi’s faith in passive resist- 
ance* never wavered, but the In- 
dian National Congress finally aban- 
doned the policy in 1935, turning 
to direct action. By 1942, Gandhi 
had lost political control of all but 


a handful of his followers, and civil 
war raged throughout India. Britain 
used tanks and even aircraft to keep 
order. Yet during the seven years 
that Gandhi was in the political 
wilderness, able to speak for no na- 
tional movement, his stock reached 
new heights with the British gov- 
ernment. Passive resistance was no 
longer an amiable eccentricity on 
Gandhi’s part; it had become the 
lesser of two evils.’’!7 


“We Would Simply 
Be Disposed Of...” 


In a generally accurate look at 
revolution in the Third World, Mor- 
ris continues, “‘. . . the wretched of 
the earth do not go in for passive 
resistance. It is no novelty for them 
to suffer without retaliation. ... 
Nor, unlike the passive resister, can 
they settle for a moral victory. Hav- 
ing nerved themselves to strike a 
blow, it must be decisive because 
they know they are unlikely to get 
a second chance. ... They have few 
qualms about using violence be- 
cause society as they know it is a 
system of organized violence.’’!8 

Yet most of today’s proponents 
of non-violence ignore this fact. 
During the Viet Nam war, they 
carefully sidestepped the fact that 
it was a people’s war against U.S. 
domination, instead portraying the 
Vietnamese as victims. While I’m 
sure few would agree outright with 
Gandhi’s idea that ‘‘the purer the 
suffering, the greater the progress,” 
the other arguments in favor are 
more subbornly clung to. One is 
“violence only begets more vio- 
lence, and changes nothing.” The 
other is, ‘‘even if it did, we wouldn’t 
stand a chance anyway.” 


‘The No Nukes authors rule out 
violence (in which we include self- 
defense) in any anti-nuke action as 
ludicrous because ‘‘we would sim- 
ply be disposed of.” The Coalition 
for Direct Action at Seabrook 
(CDAS) in its manual, “It. Won’t Be 
Built,” makes a similar statement: 
“it makes no sense to attack when 
the state’s forces are so much 
stronger.” It is interesting to think 
what the world would look like if 
people had always asserted such 
timidity and hopelessness, and not 
taken whatever action was neces- 
sary to free themselves for fear that 
they would “simply be disposed 
of.” 

Of course, we’re taking this argu- 
ment in its broad sense, because 
there are tactical considerations 
that must be dealt with in each oc- 
casion. During the Flint sit-down 
strike in 1937, guns were forbidden 
inside the occupied plant because 
of fear of disruption by provoca- 
teurs. Yet the actions of the strikers 
and the Women’s Emergency Bri- 
gade in arming themselves with 
everything short of firearms was 
sufficient evidence to the company 
and the state that they considered 
self-defense and defense of the oc- 
cupied plant as something other 
than ludicrous. 

Gandhi himself has some inter- 
esting thoughts on this: “I do be- 
lieve that, where there is only a 
choice between cowardice and vio- 
lence, I would advise violence... . 
Hence it was that I took part in the 


CRE ED A SS EA Ee, Oe a EST OS 
*Properly speaking, Gandhi distinguished 


his noncooperation movement from the 
‘‘passive resistance of the suffragettes and 
others” in South Africa. Despite Morris’ 
inaccuracy in terminology, he is correct 
in substance. 
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Boer War, the so-called Zulu rebe!- 
lion and the late War [World War 
I]. ... I would rather have India re- 
sort to arms in order to defend her 
honor than that she should in a 
cowardly manner become or remain 
a helpless witness to her own dis- 
honor,’’!9 Gandhi evidently didn’t 
see non-violence as an absolute — 
only he would determine when it 
“‘was nobler to suffer’? and when 
that constituted cowardice. A fine 
line indeed, especially when of 
those three wars most progressives 
would justify participation only in 
the Zulu uprising — and then only 
against the white settlers. 

¿But Gandhi’s idealism (he called 
it ‘‘practical idealism”) has found a 
thread in the anti-nuke movement, 
especially in this country. At one 
point, the No Nukes authors affirm, 
“they [the nuke industry] will 
come to see that the pursuit of 
nukes must cease’’!! With all the 
means of corporate wealth, media 
manipulation, and government con- 
nections at their disposal, it will 
hardly be a question of being able 
to “‘dissuade’”’ them from the nu- 
clear path. This kind of dreaming 
is one reason why Third World peo- 
ple and workers in this country 
stay away from the movement in 
droves, knowing. from bitter expe- 
rience and common sense how 
formidable their enemies are. 

Violence, while not welcomed by 
anyone, is inevitable as part of an 
overall strategy by any people orga- 
nizing themselves to come to pow- 
er, not just to create the conditions 
for %he oppressor to “back off.” 
Franz Fanon, an African psychia- 
trist who took part in the Algerian 
war of independence against France 
(and whose patients included 
French Army interrogators), wrote, 
“The violence which has ruled over 
the ordering of the colonial world, 
which has ceaselessly drummed the 
rhythm for the destruction of na- 
tive social forms and broken up 
without reserve the systems of ref- 
erence of the economy, the cus- 
toms of dress and external life, that 
same violence will be claimed and 
taken over by the native at the mo- 
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ment when, deciding to embody 
history in his own person, he surges 
into the forbidden quarters.” ” 

But that kind of daily violence 
and brutal repression can also give 
rise to a paralyzing fear. Sections of 
both the Iranian and Nicaraguan 
revolutionary movements argued 
the necessity in their countries of 
waging armed actions against the 
Shah and Somoza dictatorships to 
help break that syndrome of fear. 

In this country, police have re- 
mained non-violent towards the 
anti-nuke movement not because 
they are dumbfounded by their 
tactics, but because they ‘‘learned 
their lesson” in the ’60’s. Things 
can be kept from getting out of 
control if the whole event is script- 
ed ahead of time, i.e., demonstra- 
tors move into forbidden ground, 
police read them their rights, then 
carry them to waiting police vans, 
and then clock out at the end of 
the shift. Even though laws are be- 
ing broken, it is all routine. The 
demonstrators are made to look 
more like foolish kids with time on 
their hands than courageous fight- 
ers for public safety. 

There are also other factors in 
determining not only how long 
they will put up with civil disobedi- 
ence, but who is doing it. It has 
been wrongfully asserted that Rev. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. was able to 
conduct his non-violent campaign 
when he initially had a middle-class 
following, but all that changed 
when poor Blacks, whose labor 
value to capital was worth less than 
middle-class Blacks, entered the 
movement, and repression began. 
The entrance of more Black work- 
ing people did affect the move- 
ment, But King was beaten just the 
same (and white middle-class clergy 
and professionals weren’t immune) 
because of the threat the civil rights 
movement posed to the institution 
of white supremacy, especially in 
the South. 

Colin Morris is also in error that 
non-violence is strictly a middle- 
class phenomenon. Both Gandhi 
and King were able to attract poor 
people, who were willing to be non- 


violent for a while, for a reason. 
They were able to draw out both 
sides of a dual consciousness that 
exists in conflict in all peoples at 
the same time: the one, that tends 
to be subordinate, blaming itself for 
its opptessed condition, accepting 
it, and usually falling prey to re- 
ligious ideas (“love thine enemy,” 
“turn the other cheek,” etc.). The 
other, the side that desires passion- 
ately to master its own fate and,’in 
Fanon’s words ‘‘embody history in 
his own person,” is willing to do 
anything to turn the tables on its 
oppressor, to force him to stop for- 
ever. 


A “History” of Non-Violent 
Struggle 


Despite the evidence to the con- 
trary which we have tried to pre- 
sent, the most common defense for 
non-violence as strategy is “‘it 
worked in India.” In an attempt to 
strengthen this argument, a wide 
range of pacifist groups, from the 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee (AFSC) to the War Resisters 
League (WRL) have recently pub- 
lished a book entitled The Power of 
the People. 

It presents the history of Ameri- 
can social movements in terms of 
their “non-violent roots.” The de- 
bate in those movements over this 
tactic is downplayed, distorted, or 
ignored, as is the use of armed 
struggle and self-defense by those 
movements. The book is obviously 
meant for the anti-nuke movement, 
particularly younger activists who 
don’t know first-hand the experi- 
ences and struggles of the ’60’s and 
the struggles within the movements. 
By also presenting “historical” ex- 
amples of non-violent struggle by a 
variety of groups (workers, Native 
peoples, Blacks, Chicanos, women, 
and students), a “background” is 
provided for people to argue, as 
well as to feel that they come from 
a “solid tradition.” “It worked be- 
fore, and it can work again, if we 
just do it right,” seems to be the 
thesis of this book. 


It begins with a long quote by 
Chief Seattle, which says nothing 
about violence or non-violence. But 
through this first section Native 
people are patronizingly and inac- 
curately shown as early advocates 
of non-violence through their ‘‘rev- 
erence for life . . . that has yet to 
be surpassed.” This is a clever, but 
dishonest argument — right away, 
proponents of non-violence are al- 
lied with those who “revere life,”’ 
while proponents of armed struggle 
are merely destructive. Because Na- 
tive people revered life, they fought 
to preserve their lives, as well as 
their way of life that was threat- 
ened by the white settlers. The 
armed resistance of 400 years’ dura- 
tion, continuing through Geronimo, 
Crazy Horse, Sitting Bull and, in 
our lifetime, the American Indian 
Movement (AIM) is conveniently, 
yet incredibly, forgotten. 

The labor movement is praised 
because ‘‘workers endured violence, 
ranging from starvation wages to 
being shot down, and, for the most 
part, still struggled to improve their 
situation without resorting to vio- 
lence.”*! The use of non-violent 
sit-ins in the auto strikes of the late 
*30’s across the Midwest are 
claimed as part of the non-violent 
movement. Instances of workers 
using force are edited out. Glorify- 
ing passivity and selecting history; 
this is a curious account. 

Nowhere in their history of the 
United Farmworkers, led by Cesar 
Chavez, is mentioned the later re- 
jection by young Chicanos in the 
Southwest of the practice of non- 
violence, particularly after contin- 
ual attacks by sheriff’s deputies and 
the goon squads of the growers. 

When talking of the ache 
movement the authors say, 
most activists preferred the excite- 
ment of skirmishes with the police.” 
Once again, it was not ‘“ʻ‘excite- 
ment,” but a level of resistance that 
had risen in response to the escala- 
tion by the government of the Viet 
Nam war and escalation by campus 
and local police against initially 
peaceful anti-war demonstrations. 


From there they go on to assert, 


as they do in their history of the 
civil rights movement, that once the 
advocates of ‘violence’? burned 
themselves out the ‘‘people’’ came 
back to non-violence, much like the 
return of the prodigal son. ‘‘Move- 
ments for greater control by peo- 
ple over their lives — amongst wom- 
en, students, homosexuals, blacks, 
Native Americans, Chicanos, and 
other groups — also led to the reali- 
zation that courage without wis- 
dom leads to the morgue and to jail 
more often than to liberation.” 
By the time we get to the end of 
the chapter we still don’t really 
know how the war ended, except 
that, thanks to the pacifists, thou- 
sands were marching in Washington, 
D.C., and in 1975, “the war effort 
became totally demoralized.” No 
mention is made of the fact that, 
while resistance grew in this coun- 
try and fraggings rose while morale 
fell in the U.S. military, the Viet- 
namese popular forces were contin- 
uing an armed struggle that had the 
support of the Vietnamese people, 
was not just a ‘“‘product of frustra- 
tion” and originally was given no 
chance of defeating either the 
French or U.S. military might. 


What Happened to “SNCC’”? 


The greatest distortion comes 
with the analysis of the Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Commit- 
tee (SNCC) and the eivil rights 
movement, The transition of SNCC 
from a civil rights group to a Black 
Power organization is seen not as a 
political process, but one of elec- 
toral jockeying that made Stokely 
Carmichael president. In this racist 
portrayal, once again non-violence 
was disrupted by a small minority 
within the movement, which sup- 
posedly killed the group a short 
time later. ““SNCC rapidly lost sup- 
porters, and within two or three 
years, Carmichael and Brown’s sup- 
porters admitted that SNCC was 
dead.”? In other words, you didn’t 
let us whites stick around to guide 
you and you ruined a good thing. 

In truth, SNCC evolved into a 


variety of Black Power organiza- 
tions that rejected non-violence, 
adopted self-defense and supported 
armed struggle. Deacons for De- 
fense and Justice in Louisiana and 
elsewhere, Alabama’s Lowndes 
County Black Panther Party, Oak- 
land Black Panther Party (later a 
national organization), League of 
Revolutionary Black Workers were 
among many that flourished, Car- 
michael and Brown later became 
leaders of two Black nationalist 
organizations — the Afrikan Peo- 
ples Party and the All-Afrikan Peo- 
ples Revolutionary Party. Local 
SNCC groups were replaced with 
Black Student Unions, and the civil 
rights movement became the Black 
liberation movement. 

In the beginning, SNCC had at- 
tracted large numbers of young 
whites as well as Black student ac- 
tivists. More and more, as whites 
from up North flocked to sit-ins 
and voter registration drives down 
South, Black activists realized that 
they needed their own organiza- 
tion. They needed to have control 
over the direction of the struggle in 
their community, and with the 
tremendous backlash of racism 
from white America, whites were 
told to return to work in their own 
communities, where they were real- 
ly needed. 

The authors know this full well, 
but have curiously omitted it. To 
them, ‘‘Black Power” was a setback. 
Instead they praise Rev. King for 
“coming back,” despite setbacks 
within the movement. Their con- 
clusion is one of mystical optimism 
— that “we did some good.” 
“Blacks now have many of the 
tools they need to fight the dis- 
crimination that remains,’ they 
write. “. . . They have better access 
to the political system and the 
courts, and, if other methods fail 

. . Black leaders know from expe- 
rience how to organize direct ac- 
tion.” 

Miami, Chattanooga, Wichita — 
by the time this reaches print there 
will be more names to add to the 
list of cities where “‘better access to 
the system” for Black youth now 
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means an open shot at a police 
cruiser. The inability of former civil 
rights leaders such as Andrew 
Young, Jesse Jackson, Bayard Rus- 
tin and others to get the people of 
Liberty City to listen to their pleas 
for calm shows the respect that re- 
mains for the voices of the past. 


The Power of the State, 
The Power of the People 


“The power of the state is based 
on brute force and economic coer- 
cion, while our power is based on 
the internal strength of individuals 
acting collectively for something we 
know to be right — non-violent di- 
rect action is on our terms rather 
than those of the police/state.’’*> 

This quote from the CDAS oc- 
cupation manual is a good example 
of the anti-nuke movement’s mis- 
understanding of the nature of the 
enemy and mis-estimation of the 
terms of the struggle. True, the 
power of the state depends ulti- 
mately on brute force. But that use 
is selective. The use of violence by 
the state is far more common in 
Third World communities, both 
within and outside the current bor- 
ders. But its use there is only pos- 
sible because, historically, those 
who make up the invading force — 
whether U.S. cavalry, National 
Guard, Marines, S.W.A.T. team, 
state police or local deputies — 
know that they will be welcome or 
even hailed in their community 
when they return. 

“Knowing that we’re right” does 
not place the struggle on our terms, 
especially non-violent struggle, 
which depends on an over-reaction 
by the state to “succeed” — that is, 
if success is measured in terms of 
winning sympathy, but not shutting 
down the reactors. When the move- 
ment has gone beyond the attempts 
at sympathy and actually moved to 
cut the wires and stop construction, 
it has seen for the first time a 
glimpse of the power that the state 
reserves for serious threats to its 
normal operation. 

That last lesson is now becoming 
more apparent to many anti-nuke 
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activists. But until the realization 
occurs that an American version of 
the path taken by Iran — where 
reactor towers are now being con- 
sidered for use as grain storage bins 
— is the surest end to the threat of 
slow death by radiation, the move- 
ment seems determined to become 
one more addition to the long list 
of ill-fated reform efforts. 
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(continued from page'18) 
italist class is rejected from 
power, which is in turn held 
by representatives of siaall 
capital and the proletariat, the 
latter having the upper hand. 

George Ball’s first plan, which 
saw the end of an indisputable dic- 
tatorship by the monopoly capital- 
ists, urged the U.S. government to 
support the liberals, whom he con- 
sidered the best and most trust- 
worthy partners of the Shah’s re- 
gime; the U.S. conformed to this 
first plan. 

At the beginning of Fall 1978, 
they still believed that only by sup- 
porting the liberal faction of the de- 
pendent capitalists and allowing its 
participation in political rule would 
dependent capitalism be preserved. 

This plan of U.S. imperialism was 
welcomed in Iran by the liberals. 
They pulled out the old slogans of 
the national bourgeoisie from the 
scrap heap of history, such as ‘‘the 
Shah must rule, not dictate,” “the 
constitution must be activated,” 
and ‘‘the Shah’s Parliament must be 
dissolved and free elections held 
immediately.” 

With these slogans the liberals 
were really telling the Shah that, 
“the U.S. even favors our participa- 
tion in political rule.” The liberals 
at that time were actively advertis- 
ing these slogans to use the people’s 
movement as a means of acquiring 
their position in politics which had 
been vacant for the past 15 years. 

The practical application of 
George Ball’s first plan, favored 
heavily by the liberals, would mean 
that “‘the Shah would rule and re- 
main chief of the armed forces,” 
Amini, Mehdi Bazargan, Sanjabi 
and the like would become prime 
minister, and in this way the shaky 
rule of the monopoly capital would 
become the rule of the entire capi- 
talist class, capable of protecting its 
interests. 

But this plan was implemented 
too late to save the crisis-stricken 
and bankrupt regime of the Shah, 
which was driven to the edge of its 
grave by the people’s movement. 


From then on, U.S. imperialism 
activated its second plan. Many dip- 
lomatic attempts began to facilitate 
an alliance between monopolistic, 
middle (liberal), and small capital 
and ‘ʻa national alliance govern- 
ment”? or in the words of Shariff 
Emani, “national reconciliatory 
government.” 

The trips made by Ramsey Clark 
and General Robert Huyser’s mis- 
sion were precisely aimed at such 
an end. In favor of the second plan, 
the liberal bourgeoisie raised the 
slogan, “the Shah must rule, not 
dictate.” It attempted to restrict 
the role of monopoly capital by al- 
lowing the middle and to some ex- 
tent small capital to find a way into 
the political arena. 

From the liberal capitalists, Ba- 
zargan and Sanjabi went into action 
as the main mediators between Teh- 
ran and Paris to finalize the deal. 
From Jamshidieh Prison [a political 
prison at an army base] to the Nia- 
varan Palace [the royal palace] and 
from Niavaran to Neuphel Le Cha- 
teau [Ayatollah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini’s exile home in France]. 

This occurred while a wave of 
workers’ strikes strengthened the 
people’s movement. The U.S. 
agreed to give some concessions to 
prevent the complete failure of the 
second plan, and accepted a “‘na- 
tional alliance’? without the Shah. 
As the last acceptable solution, the 
U.S. suggested that the army partic- 
ipate in the talks instead of the 
Shah. 

The bidding over the specifics of 
this agreement plan began with 
much acuteness and intensity. Ba- 
zargan, Ayatollah Mohammad Be- 
hesti, General Gharebaghi, and San- 
jabi, the famous members of the 
orchestrated agreement conducted 
by Huyser, began practicing new 
arrangements. Initially, there was 
agreement on Gholam-Hossen Sed- 
deghi as a compromise, but finally 
Bakhtiar took the stage. 

World imperialism’s decision be- 
came finalized in Guadalupe that 
the Shah, the only chance for the 
monopolistic faction of dependent 
capitalism in Iran, and primary or- 
ganizer of the dictatorial machine 


which protected the interests of 
this faction, “must go,” and that 
no agreement including him was 
possible. It became especially clear 
that any further resistance would 
jeopardize any other agreements 
still possible. The people’s move- 
ment was strong and would surely 
turn to armed struggle against fur- 
ther resistance by the Shah’s re- 
gime, U.S. imperialism being the 
primary loser. 


The middle (liberal) capitalist 
was well informed of the danger the 
people’s movement posed to capi- 
talism. By taking advantage of the 
inconsistency, hesitancy, and worry 
of the petty bourgeoisie about the 
spreading people’s movement, and 
the fact that it had lost control of 
the situation as well, the middle 
capitalists accepted the plan of 
shared rule as a way to get control 
of the movement. 

The petty bourgeoisie strove to 
get into power easily by taking the 
utmost advantage of the fear of the 
imperialists and dependent capital- 
ists of the people’s movement. 

The petty bourgeoisie continual- 
ly warned that, ‘‘the Shah is a gon- 
er,” and that the sooner he leaves 
the better, since too much hesita- 
tion would lead to complete inabil- 
ity to control the people’s move- 
ment. If this were to occur it would 
mean nothing less than George 
Ball’s fourth or fifth alternative. 
Then the political authority would 
be in the possession of the commu- 
nists and revolutionary petty bour- 
geoisie, both of which would ex- 
clude completely the capitalist class 
rule. 

It is only natural then that the 
liberal bourgeoisie would agree to 
compromise with the petty bour- 
geoisie to prevent their complete 
loss of power. 

The petty bourgeoisie strove to 
compromise with the army, the 
second pillar of the dependent capi- 
talists after the monarchy. Accord- 
ing to U.S. imperialism, this was 
one of the “most positive” and 
“wisest? policies of the clergy. A 
three-way effort to preserve the 
army was begun by the three fac- 
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tions. Much effort was spent to 
permit the army to stand on its 
own feet, because each in the fu- 
ture would need to use the army 
to encircle the people’s movement 
and preserve class society. 

But the military’s power, hard 
pressed by the people, was crushed. 
With the escape of the Shah, the 
army was unable to operate. The 
escalation of the heroic people’s 
struggle left no room for plan two. 
The uprising marked the end and 
complete failure of this plan. The 
army faltered, and monopoly capi- 
talism had nothing left to bargain 
with. The efforts to bring about the 
second plan were buried so force- 
fully by the widespread people’s 
movement that the remaining plans 
of collaboration were also greatly 
affected. 

U.S. imperialism now began the 
step-by-step program to implement 
plan three. 

The first step in the agreement 
between the liberal and traditional 
petty bourgeoisie would have to be 
accomplished in a manner leading 
to the gradual possession of the ex- 
ecutive organs (bureaucratic system 
and army) by the liberal bourgeoi- 
sie. The second step would have to 
facilitate the initiation of the plan 
two entry of monopoly capital into 
the political sphere. Therefore, dur- 
ing the first step it would be neces- 
sary to preserve the strength of 
monopoly capital as much as possi- 
ble. In the third step, the petty 
bourgeois organs would have to be 
rejected or transformed to allow 
the initiation of plan one, or the 
rule of the factions of dependent 
capitalism. In the final step, mo- 
nopoly capital would get hegemony 
of political rule as the only true 
representative of dependent capital- 
ism. 

U.S. imperialism had certain 
strengths and weaknesses with re- 
gard to its intended strategy. The 
primary difficulty of the U.S. was 
that during the last 15 years of un- 
restrained rule by the monopolistic 
faction of dependent capitalism, 
the liberal bourgeoisie was so 
crushed that it could not take pow- 
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er. It had neither mass support of 
any size nor any economic strength. 
This faction was not one to count 
on, but the strength of U.S. imperi- 
alist policy lay elsewhere. The tra- 
ditional petty bourgeoisie, under 
the leadership of the clergy whose 
power and influence in the people’s 
movement increased daily and be- 
came more established, could not 
“be its own master” because of its 
political and class backwardness. 
Because of relative backwardness 
of proletarian class consciousness 
in realizing its interests (meaning 
the backwardness of the subjective 
aspect of the proletarian move- 
ment), the traditional petty bour- 
geoisie took over leadership of the 
people’s movement. 

This leadership had neither a 
plan for itself nor a specific politi- 
cal line. It had neither a concrete 
policy nor anything else required to 
be able to gain complete power, 
form a government, and manage it. 
The traditional petty bourgeoisie 
was in a situation in which, on the 
one hand, because of its lack of 
class awareness, it did not unite 
with the proletariat nor could the 
proletariat show it the necessity of 
such a unity, and on the other 
hand, again, because of its lack of 
class and political awareness, it did 
not have a definite plan to take 
power into its own hands. 

Therefore, it is no surprise that 
to the extent that the traditional 
petty bourgeoisie had to rely on 
the people’s support to defeat the 
monopoly capitalists, to the same 
extent it will be unable to establish 
a new rule and/or rid itself of the 
influence of imperialism. 

The imagination of the petty 
bourgeoisie regarding a philosophy 
of ruling was so backward that it 
could not do better than using 
Vellayate Faghieh [the highest re- 
ligious arbiter of political, legal, and 
military authority] and caliphate 
system as a model; that which is 
essentially item-by-item contradic- 
tory to the present system; that 
which has the least compatibility 
with the agetof imperialism and 
proletarian revolution. The subjec- 


tive backwardness of the petty 
bourgeoisie was greater than that 
necessary even to imagine how they 
wanted to reorganize a complex de- 
pendent capitalist system to fulfill 
petty bourgeois interests. 

Only those forces which have the 
least faith in Vellayate Faghieh 
could take control of the executive 
organs and social foundations of 
this system. In addition, historically 
the petty bourgeoisie can never be 
its own master. Sooner or later 
it has to give the rule to some- 
one else. This does not mean that 
the petty bourgeoisie cannot take 
control of the political machine, 
but only if the conservative petty 
bourgeoisie is transformed into the 
revolutionary and future-minded 
petty bourgeoisie can this occur. 
Therefore, that petty bourgeois ele- 
ment whose understanding of revo- 
lution is turning over the power to 
the Faghieh is not capable of taking 
power and being its own master, be- 
cause it is not future-minded and 
cannot see the necessity of unity 
with the proletariat; it sees the 
liberal bourgeoisie as its ally. 

The petty bourgeoisie must en- 
trust control of affairs, which it 
had received because of its popular 
base of support, to the liberal bour- 
geoisie, and in turn it tries to use 
the organs of power made during 
the revolt, and the people’s pres- 
sure, to control the liberal bour- 
geoisie. For example, Ayatollah 
Khomeini knew well that Hasan 
Nazieh [Justice minister in Bazar- 
gan’s government] “‘is not one of 
us!”, but he put him at the head 
of the oil company and believes 
that, with the help of the people 
supporting him, he can persuade 
Nazieh to work for the petty bour- 
geoisie. Generals Gharaney, Shaker, 
and Moinfar; Admiral Mohammad 
Madani; Bazargan; Sanjabi and 
others, all of whom are at the head 
of affairs, are not petty bourgeois. 
But the petty bourgeoisie is using 
them and has even put them in 
leading positions in the bureaucracy 
and army. Even with all of the sus- 
picion it has of their loyalty, it 
compromises with them and gives 


them official power. U.S. imperial 
ism began complex maneuvers at 
the time of the revolt. It tried 
painstakingly to create unity be- 
tween the liberal bourgeoisie and 
traditional petty bourgeoisie, and 
to attract the trust of Ayatollah 
Khomeini and Ayatollah Taleghani 
to the liberals. U.S. imperialism 
strove to increase the unity and 
trust between the petty bourgeoisie 
and liberal bourgeoisie by empha- 
sizing and propagating the ‘“‘danger 
of communism.” When we look at 
lists of members of Bazargan’s cabi- 
net and the army, we observe that 
George Ball’s plan three has been 
executed successfully. However, the 
revolutionary spirit among the peo- 
ple resulted in the impotence of 
the government. The workers and 
employee committees, the local 
committees and unofficial armed 
power, the same G-3 machine guns 
which Bazargan says must be col- 
lected if progress is to be made, do 
not allow Mr. Bazargan to feed the 
soup that Mr. George Ball had pre- 
pared for the people who had re- 
volted. The U.S. deeply regretted 
that by not recognizing the situa- 
tion and acting to preserve the 
Shah’s regime, they were unable to 
prevent the people’s revolt, and 
were forced to deal out a vital por- 
tion of the power outside of its 
established sphere, that is, to the 
petty bourgeoisie. 

With all that, the U.S. persistent- 
ly tried to support the government 
and to direct Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
faction even closer to the liberal 
bourgeoisie and to allot more pow- 
er to the cabinet. 

The class power struggle between 
the liberal bourgeoisie represented 
by Bazargan and Ayatollah Shariat- 
Madari and the traditional petty 
bourgeoisie represented by Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini is seen in the struggle 
over the name of the republic of 
Iran as to whether it should be “‘Is- 
lamic” or “Islamic Democratic,” 
the struggle over the power of 
the revolutionary committees and 
courts, the struggle over the purging 
of persons who worked for the 
Shah’s regime, the struggle over the 


amount of confiscation of the pos- 
sessions of the big bourgeoisie, and 
many others. 

Immediately after the revolt, 
U.S. imperialism officially recog- 
nized Iran’s new government, and 
quickly and steadfastly strove to 
prevent an occurrence which would 
weaken the Bazargan government. 
Economic relations continued — 
whole primary resources, parts, and 
generaliy necessary goods which 
could have set the dependent econ- 
omy’s wheels back into motion — 
but ‘stopped after the revolt all 
started anew. Imports were still 
generously sent, and the U.S. strove 
to help Bazargan’s government to 
regain the control of affairs which 
during the revolt had gone over to 
the petty bourgeoisie. Now the U.S. 
had but one hope, that Bazargan’s 
government could ride the hard- 
ships, get the governmental organs 
functioning, and get back the pow- 
er lost during the uprising and after. 
The U.S. expected that if Bazar- 
gan’s government could survive the 
economic crisis and rebuild the 
economy, his political situation 
wauld be established soundly. After 
the political leaning af Ayatollah 
Khomeini became evident upon 
choosing Bazargan as prime minis- 
ter and the subsequent appoint- 
ment of ministers by Bazargan, the 
U.S. naturally had greater hope for 
the future than previously. All- 
around support of Bazargan’s gov- 
ernment, and a continual attempt 
to transform compromise to iden- 
tity between Bazargan and Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini, are tactics which 
U.S. imperialism used during the 
first few months after the revolt, 
which were welcomed warmly by 
the liberal bourgeoisie. 

But the hope of U.S. imperialism 
as a result of the formation of Ba- 
zargan’s cabinet could not help but 
turn to despair when the power of 
the people and their stand against 
Bazargan became clear. The revolu- 
tionary committees of the workers, 
employees, soldiers, and officers, 
the growth of the struggle within 
the oppressed peoples, the role of 
the revolutionary committees, and 


the rapid growth in political aware- 
ness of the people all hindered the 
implementation of plan three and 
forced it to fail in the first step. 
Bazargan’s government in the 
first six months was unsuccessful 
in accomplishing any one of the 
programs that U.S. imperialism had 
in mind. The power that was not in 
the hands of the official power 
structure, but in the authority of 
anti-imperialist clergy who all ac- 
cepted the leadership of Ayatollah 
Khomeini, acted powerfully. The 
closeness between the liberal bour- 
geoisie and traditional petty bour- 
geoisie had come to a dead end, and 
the repressive attack of the petty 
bourgeoisie on the left and revolu- 
tionary groups, besides putting the 
left and radicals under pressure ini- 
tially, also reduced the share of 
power of the liberal bourgeoisie. 
The liberal bourgeoisie had lost the 
elections to the ‘fassembly of ex- 
perts” [to draft the constitution]. 
The position of armed forces 
chief was directly given to Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini, and once again the 
revolutionary courts, guards, and 
committees obtained more prefer- 
able conditions, Over all, the re- 
pressive attacks in August from the 
right wing’s oppressive stand in the 
first phase put the left groups under 
extreme pressufe. But the liberal 
bourgeoisie also lost ground; where- 
as the second phase specifically en- 
hanced the popularity of the petty 
bourgeois leadership, the weakening 
of the petty bourgeois position 
after it gave the command to attack 
Kurdistan was observed all over 
Iran. Most importantly, the weak- 
ening in support was from the peo- 
ple who were the only real foun- 
dation of the petty bourgeois 
strength. Considering the deep eco- 


‘nomic crisis as well, the stage was 


set for the growth of the workers’ 
movement. 

The U.S. hastened to take ad- 
vantage of this situation. The major 
reasons for the change of U.S. pol- 
icy in backing the Iranian petty 
bourgeois rule were the defeat the 
U.S. faced in trying to unite and 
identify the petty bourgeois policy 
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with that of the liberal bourgeoisie, 
and the weakening of the people’s 
support of the petty bourgeoisie. 

Until August the progression on 
plan three was slow. 

U.S. imperialism, by grouping to- 
gether the liberal and petty bour- 
geoisie, had not achieved anything, 
and the execution of many of the 
dependent, monopolistic represen- 
tatives had at least paralyzed this 
force for a long period of time. 

Only one thing was left at this 
point for U.S. imperialist policy — 
the intensification of the petty 
bourgeois fear of communism and 
Iran’s communist movement. U.S. 
imperialism hoped to bring about 
‘nity between the petty and liberal 
Bourgebisié by intensifying the con- 
ttadictidi’ between“ the "traditidhal 
‘petty bburgeoisie in’ power and’ the 
communist, wofkers’ artd genéral 
‘deft’? movements in Iran. ‘This way 
plan‘ three could bè transférmed 
into plan ‘two,‘atid finally plan one, 
to obtain the initial status quo. 

' Thé attack on Kurdistan, attacks 
öh progressive political organiza- 
tions, the closing of tens of news- 
papers and magazines, and the crea- 
tion of a repressive environment 
are the most obvious examples of 
the victory of U.S. imperialist pol- 
icy» U.S. imperialism was able, un- 
der the slogan of ‘‘no to east, no to 
west,” to lead the petty bourgeoisie 
into an action against its own his- 
torical interests and its historical 
allies. U.S. imperialism strove to 
incorporate an  anti-communist, 
anti-proletarian and anti-democratic 
line into that of the petty bourgeoi- 
sie, and was successful. The subjec- 
tive backwardness of the petty 
bourgebdisie again led it into the 
trap set by U.S. imperialism, a trap 
whose goal was to excite an un- 
aware petty bourgecisie against the 
communist movement and revolu- 
tionary groups, and by frightening 
it of communism to lure it toward 
itself. But the petty bourgeoisie 
only accepted half of imperialism’s 
suggestions. It strongly opposed 
and oppressed the communist and 
revolutionary movement, without 
directly shaking the extended hand 
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of monopoly capitalism. 

The defeat of small capital’s 
naive policy in Kurdistan, the esca- 
lation of the economic crisis, the 
increase in workers’ strikes, and in 
general the spread of concrete class 
struggle, brought the petty bour- 
geoisie slightly to its senses. Along 
with ‘‘no to east, no to west,” 
Vellayate Faghieh was defeated to 
some extent, and a new turn in its 
policy developed. This turn was es- 
sentially anti-U.S. imperialism and 
against the liberal bourgeoisie’s at- 
tempts to take greater power and 
make more agreements with the 
U.S. 

On the other hand, all indica- 
tions show that U.S. imperialism 
from the beginning of September 
had definitely reached the conclu- 
sion that its policy to come closer 
to Khomeini and increase’ its sup- 
port to” the ineffective Bazargan 
governrient was useless. The petty 
bourgeoisie still did not show a 
readiness to initiate plan two, and 
was stubborn in this regard. U.S. 
attempts to attract the petty bour- 
geoisie remained ineffective. There- 
fore, a series of secret and open 
moves began, which in all cases 
were essentially to unite the injured 
front of the dependent capitalist 
class. 

The exposures by the Organiza- 
tion of Iranian People’s Fedayee 
Guerrillas, “Moslem student follow- 
ers of the Imam’s line,” and other 
revolutionary forces, revealed many 
important facts. This reality could 
have influenced the correct line 
chosen by the revolutionary forces 
leading to positive ends. In response 
the U.S. tried to unite all the bour- 
geoisie by using covers as liberals 
for all of them. The political ad- 
visors in the U.S. began their work. 
Visits and meetings with the liberals 
within and without the political 
framework began. The. monopolis- 
tic bourgeoisie, too weak to be rep- 
resented, joined the liberal bour- 
geoisie. 

The National Front and Madani, 
the Islamic Republican Party, Bakh- 
tiar abroad, Ayatollah Shariat-Ma- 
dari and other clergy supporting 


him, the Radical Movement, one 
faction of the Freedom Movement, 
factions within the army, some cler- 
gy using the Imam’s line as a cover, 
Ghashghaii landlords, the Molavi 
and Sardars of Baluchistan, Bakh- 
tiari landlords and many others 
initiated widespread moves to join 
forces. U.S. imperialism developed 
elaborate and effective means of 
contacting these groups, which 
were supported by real and false 
liberal bourgeoisie. 

Trips to the U.S. by Ibrahim 
Yazdi, the plan of Shariat-Madari 
to contact the U.S., Madani’s at- 
tempt to establish contact with the 
U.S., the relation of members of 
the Freedom Movement with the 
U.S. embassy, and finally the im- 
portant meetings by Mustafa Cham- 
ran, Bazargan, and Yazdi at Algeria 
with Zbigniew Brzezinski are exam- 
ples of such contacts which essen- 
tially were aimed at dispersing the 
petty bourgeoisie and uniting the 
capitalist front. 

The liberal-religious cover of this 
front could satisfy the people’s 
anti-fascist and anti-dictatorial incli- 
nations. After the victory over the 
Shah’s dictatorship, the level of 
awareness of the people is at such 
a level that only with the help of 
freedom-loving guises can the capi- 
talists trick the people. A religious 
cover has also been effective in mis- 
leading the people because of their 
religious piety and the role of the 
traditional petty bourgeoisie. 

From the beginning of last fall, 
U.S. imperialism has tried with one 
strong and nationwide liberal alter- 
native to get power and replace the 
petty bourgeoisie’s influence with 
it. 

But the intensification of activity 
by U.S. imperialism and its internal 
allies to organize a strong alterna- 
tive power did not stay unanswered 
by the traditional petty bourgeoi- 
sie. The above-mentioned activities, 
along with growing worry by small 
capital about the liberals and their 
contact with the U.S. embassy, or- 
ganized a new attack on U.S. impe- 
rialism and the bourgeoisie, the 
most striking of which was the tak- 


ing of the U.S. embassy. 

The tactic of taking the embassy, 
whether from a political or organi- 
zational viewpoint, was petty bour- 
geois in nature. It was the most ap- 
parent example of the anarchist 
tendencies and the anger of a back- 
ward petty bourgeoisie. The taking 
of the embassy was an example of 
the petty bourgeoisie’s weakness in 
coping with ever-conspiring imperi- 
alism, 

Facts show that U.S. imperialism 
knew well that its change in tactics 
with regard to political rule would 
initiate negative reactions towards 
its policy in Iran to the point that 
the U.S. should .not expect good 
relations with Khomeini’s faction 
in the short run. But the U.S. did 
not imagine that the petty bour- 
geoisie would use the takeover of 
its embassy tactically. After the 
takeover, different political forces 
took stands in response to it. Ex- 
cept for a few scattered left groups, 
almost all forces backed the oc- 
cupation of the U.S. embassy. A 
new movement revolving about 


anti-imperialist struggle formed. 
The authority of the followers of 
“the Imam’s line,” especially Kho- 
meini himself, who because of the 
war in Kurdistan had lost much of 
his support, was boosted. With his 
speech in the third week of Octo- 
ber, Ayatollah Khomeini regained 
much of his strength. Khomeini 
wanted everyone to direct their 
pens and rifles toward the big devil, 
meaning the U.S., which material- 
ized to some extent. Millions of 
people over several consecutive 
weeks, several times a week gath- 
ered in front of the center of U.S. 
spying and gave anti-U.S. imperial- 
ist slogans. 

Several interviews with Ayatollah 
Khomeini by foreign correspond- 
ents, intended to belittle and ex- 
pose the U.S., were published. The 
semi-anarchist tactic of hostage- 
taking became a means of letting 
the world know of the oppression 
imposed on our people over the 
years. 


Imperialist media also started 


their own propaganda. More than 


ever they broadcast so-called anti- 
reaction propaganda, and empha- 
sized and advertised the executions, 
especially those of prostitutes; the 
veil and the woman question; un- 
employment and economic prob- 
lems; censorship and anti-demo- 
cratic pressures; whipping and re- 
ligious judges, etc. The image that 
the radio and television networks 
of Europe and the U.S. had created 
of the “Imam’s line” and Khomeini 
himself was an image of reaction, 
of wanting to take everything back 
temporarily. Reaction was the es- 
sence of the images of the ruling 
clergy on the television and media 
in Europe and the U.S. They all 
introduced Khomeini as the enemy 
of advancement and symbol of 
petrification. 

After the occupation of the em- 
bassy, pressure to weaken the posi- 
tion of small capital, and to pull 
under its internal hold as quickly as 
possible, became even stronger. 
From December, Ayatollah Shariat- 
Madari officially and outright de- 
clared war. The occurrences when 


.Fedaii demo. surporting the U.S. embassy occupation 
Over 400,000 people joined the Fedaii demo 
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Workers in television assembly plant. 


police and soldiers shot demon- 
strators in Ghom and Tabriz, and 
confrontations in Esfahan between 
leftist students and Revolutionary 
Guards and secret interactions in 
Mashhad [where Revolutionary 
Guards spied on workers for the 
police] are examples of the depend- 
ent capitalists’ boldness and aggres- 
sion. In these months Shariat-Ma- 
dari and Khomeini, who on last 
year’s Norooz [Iranian New York] 
both voted for the Islamic Repub- 
lic, broke the framework of unity 
and openly and officially opposed 
each other. The Islamic People’s 
Party in Tabriz even went to the 
point of open revolt, giving the 
slogan ‘‘death to Khomeini,” and 
counter-attacks came from all direc- 
tions. Nothing came about of the 
ordeal, and the party was put in 
its place. 

On the other hand, just when the 
direction of the exposures by the 
“Moslem students following the 
Imarn’s line’? changed from expos- 
ing U.S. spies to exposing Iranian 
spies; when the national direction 
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of the struggle based on exposure 
shifted to class struggle against the 
liberal capitalists; and Moghadam 
Maragheii, Amir Entezam and Amir 
Minachi were exposed as spies and 
collaborators with the U.S.; the 
middle capitalist group, in response 
to the petty bourgeoisie within the 
ruling, political structure, took ona 
divisive position. The support dur- 
ing previous glorious marches, 
which was accepted by all the 
groups, this time was transformed 
into disagreement, objections, and 
slanderous comments. The Revolu- 
tionary Council openly resisted the 
students, and it was only the revo- 
lutionary left groups which really 
called for the continuing exposure 
with no restrictions or limitations. 
These exposures, if they were to 
continue to be all-encompassing, 
would have injured the political or- 
ganization of dependent capital 
even more than the execution of 
members of the Shah’s regime. But 
the liberal bourgeoisie was both a 
partner of the thief and a friend of 
the victim. It wanted both to be 


friends with the petty bourgeoisie 
and to get its share from U.S. impe- 
rialism. It also tried to explain to 
the petty bourgeoisie that its back- 
wardness is curable only if there is 
a close relationship between the 
petty bourgeoisie and the liberals 
which would protect it from the 
U.S. The exposures of the ‘‘Moslem 
students following the ‘Imam’s 
line,” first a means of rejecting 
completely the liberal bourgeoisie, 
became a means of terrifying the 
liberals and forcing them to become 
inactive; the microphone in the em- 
bassy became a means for the petty 
bourgeoisie to control the bour- 
geoisie’s drive for power. This mi- 
crophone took on the same role 
which was previously held by the 
people’s movement. 

U.S. imperialism — which be- 
fore the uprising dreamed about 
strengthening Bazargan’s govern- 
ment and helped him to oppose his 
enemies, which then generously 
exported raw materials, spare parts 
and goods to Iran and politically 
strove to strengthen Iran’s position 


and sent its carriers to protect 
Iran’s government — this time 
adopted a policy in complete oppo- 
sition to the earlier one. From mili- 
tary help to military threats, from 
complimenting politics to political 
pressures, from economic aid to 
embargo, and from diplomatic 
phrases to negative propaganda. 

U.S. imperialism opposed the 
faction occupying the embassy by 
trying to create a world front, and 
asked all of its allies to accept a 
boycott, break diplomatic relations, 
and place international political 
pressure on Iran. 

U.S. policy with regard to class 
struggle in Iran suffered major poli- 
cy changes. The U.S., which had 
wished to bring Khomeini closer to 
Bazargan, now strove to separate 
not just Bazargan but the whole 
liberal bourgeois class from Kho- 
meini and the petty bourgeoisie, 
and to unite independently all 
capitalist factions. 

The U.S., which portrayed the 
armed power of the communists to 
the petty bourgeoisie as frightening 
so that it would go toward the 
bourgeoisie for protection, which 
previously strove to make the petty 
bourgeoisie regard the communists 
and the communist movement as 
their primary danger so that it 
would get closer to the bourgeoi- 
sie, now strove to suggest that the 
primary danger is reaction (petty 
bourgeoisie) and to unite all anti- 
reaction forces (liberal bourgeoisie). 

Now the imperialist media, in op- 
position to petty bourgeois attacks, 
propagandizes about the necessity 
of defending freedom. Its purpose 
is to create a front of groups against 
the ruling petty bourgeoisie. The 
media which before were the 
bloody enemies of the communists 
and persuaded the petty bourgeoi- 
sie that if they don’t ally with the 
bourgeoisie they will be knifed in 
the back, now are sympathetic to- 
wards the communists and speak of 
freedom for all; now they are try- 
ing to be loving to the communists, 
who until yesterday were regarded 
as the major danger. 

Almost all of the liberal parties 


in opposition to the petty bour- 
geoisie’s anti-imperialist struggle 
said, ‘‘A reactionary cannot be anti- 
imperialist.” They spoke of the 
danger of fascism and, with sym- 
pathy toward the inequalities for 
the communists, stressed the unity 
of all anti-fascist forces. In all of 
the liberal media they propagate 
the necessity for unified work by 
all of the freedom-loving forces 
against the monopolistic ruling pet- 
ty bourgeoisie. 

They say that the necessary con- 
dition to defend democracy and 
freedom is to set all of the freedom- 
loving forces against the primary 
force of repression, and they add 


that this primary force is presently . 


the ruling clergy and is represented 
by the committees, religious judges, 
revolutionary guards, etc. 

The liberal bourgeoisie, by sug- 
gesting the organjzation of a front 
in opposition to “‘reaction,”’ openly 
extends a hand of friendship to the 
revolutionary forces. This type of 
propaganda has two basic advan- 
tages for the liberal bourgeoisie. 
First, this kind of slogan for unity 
can create a better opening to coun- 
ter their declining popularity. Also, 
this kind of slogan for unity can be- 
come negative propaganda against 
the revolutionary opposition. 
Among the people, the slogans are 
spread, and act as heavy blows 
against the unified action of the 
proletariat and petty bourgeoisie 
and the creation of the true anti- 
imperialist front of the people. 

Now, one year after the victori- 
ous uprising, new events in the po- 
litical scene have come to pass. 

The widespread economic crisis, 
rapid growth of the revolutionary 
movement, and the destruction of 
the unity within the traditional 
petty bourgeoisie, has had a marked 
influence on the balance of political 
forces and the condition of the rul- 
ing authority. In addition to this, 
the reduction of Ayatollah Kho- 
meini’s role and presence in the po- 
litical arena, and the election of the 
president, and the process of the 
expansion of his role and presence 
in the political domain must be 


recognized. In the new situation 
the microphone in the U.S. em- 
bassy has gone by the wayside. 

These changes alongside the be- 
ginnings of the revolutionary move- 
ment in Turkey, the escalation of 
the war in Afghanistan, intensifica- 
tion of class struggle in Pakistan, 
and the escalation of people’s con- 
frontation with the Ba’ath regime 
of Iraq, and finally the beginning of 
elections for President of the U.S., 
will definitely influence U.S. impe- 
rialist policy with respect to the 
political authority in Iran, the item- 
by-item evaluation of which we will 
deal with at a later date. We end 
with this foresight: that the struggle 
of all of the peoples of the region, 
despite all of the treacherous at- 
tempts by U.S. imperialism and its 
internal allies, and despite Iran’s 
traditional petty bourgeoisie’s emp- 
ty desires, will flourish day-by-day, 
on the deathbed of imperialism and 
the bourgeoisie, in a revolutionary 
and progressive direction. 

There is no — absolutely no — 
force in the present situation able 
to contain the further flourishing 
of the anti-imperialist and demo- 
cratic people’s movement. 

Yes, victory belongs 
people. 


to the 


This article is translated from Kar 
number 47, March 1980. Kar is the 
official organ of the OIPFG. . 
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If, then, to meanest mariners, and renegades and castaways, 
| shall hereafter ascribe high qualities, though dark: weave 


round them tragic graces; if even the most mournful, per 


chance the most abased, among them all, shall at times 


lift himself to the exalted mounts: if | shall touch that 


workman's arm with some ethereal light; if | shall spread 


a rainbow over his disastrous set of sun; then against all 


mortal critics bear me out in it, thou just Spirit of Equality, 


which hast spread one royal mantle of humanity over all 


my kind! 
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